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Introduction 



This ACLS Occasional Paper presents the proceedings of a con- 
ference on “Liberal Arts Colleges in American Higher Education: 
Challenges and Opportunities” convened hy ACLS in November 
2003 in Williamstown, Massachusetts with the support of the 
Oakley Center for the Humanities and Social Sciences at Williams 
College and the collaboration of the Sterling and Francine Clark 
Art Institute. Eighteen speakers on five panels focused on historical 
perspectives, fiscal pressures, professional life, student achieve- 
ment, and the future of liberal arts colleges. The papers delivered 
were revised following discussion and an additional entry, 
Michael McPherson’s, was solicited for this volume. Including 
Dr. McPherson, ten current or former college presidents partici- 
pated in this discussion. 

Williamstown was a particularly appropriate site for these delib- 
erations, even apart from the beautiful settings and the superlative 
hospitality. Memories of Williamstown once prompted the former 
president of Hiram College and future president of the United 
States, J ames A. Garfield, to define “ [t] he ideal college” as Williams 
College president “Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and [a] 
student on the other.” As Williams College Professor of History 
emeritus Frederick Rudolph notes, Garfield’s statement reflected 
momentary unintentional nostalgia, “for henceforth the ideal that 
he evoked would compete at ever-increasing disadvantage with a 
host of new ideals” of higher education.' Professor Rudolph 
chronicles how the ideals of the American college changed in 
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response to the rise of the American university, even as collegiate 
ideals came to he part of the university’s texture. 

But if the liberal arts college is not just a Socratic redoubt in an 
age of corporatized higher education, how are we to think about it? 
Francis Oakley provides a provocative formulation. These institu- 
tions are, he writes in the prologue to this volume, “small college- 
universities devoted exclusively (or almost exclusively) to the teach- 
ing of undergraduates.” Having stipulated this relationship of 
institutional paradigms, Frank then inverts the question. Rather 
than ask how colleges differ from universities, he proposes that we 
might consider what the uncollegiate university can learn from the 
college-university. After all, these college-universities “produce a 
pattern of consistently positive student outcomes not found in any 
other type of American higher-education institution” and “come 
closer than any other type of institution in the American higher 
education system to achieving a balance between research and 
teaching” in the careers offaculty members.^ Perhapsjames Garfield 
is still on to something, and an ideal model is to be found in 
Williamstown or on other campuses across the country. This 
possibility was one motive for mounting the conference recorded 
here. 

It was Frank Oakley who guided the design and preparation for 
this meeting, who secured funding for it, and who was its lively 
host. When, in 2002, having earlier been Chair of its Board, he 
returned to ACLS to serve as its interim president after the death of 
J ohn D’Arms, he brought with him a rich backlog of experience and 
reflection concerning the liberal arts in general and the liberal arts 
college in particular. He had served at Williams as faculty member, 
dean of the faculty and president of the college, and was currently 
serving as a trustee of the National Humanities Center, North 
Carolina, and as a co-chair of the Steering Committee for the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences’ “Initiative for the Hu- 
manities and Culture. And, as he notes, when he arrived he found 
that ACLS had already begun to focus on the particular career paths 
of faculty at liberal arts colleges. 

This focus developed through a series of “conversations,” struc- 
tured but also open-ended discussions convened by ACLS to help 
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inform the operation and development of our programs. A 1998 
meeting with mid-career faculty from a variety of institutions 
turned our attention to liberal arts colleges when one participant 
emphasized how the distinctive cultures of these institutions chan- 
neled intellectual and professional energies in special ways. We 
convened a further conversation, this time with presidents and 
deans of nine leading liberal arts colleges, which reinforced the 
sense that the career path of their faculty might merit special 
consideration from funding agencies such as ACLS. Finally, we 
held yet another conversation, this one with senior faculty from 
these institutions. Participants in this conversation articulated the 
characteristics of scholarship and teaching nurtured at liberal arts 
colleges. As one recent recipient of an ACLS Fellowship, a member 
of a college faculty, subsequently wrote to us: 

Liberal arts colleges typically place a very high 
priority on teaching. Yet to teach well a faculty 
member must be an active participant in research 
— not only by keeping up with the current litera- 
ture, but by actively engaging that literature in 
ways that, by being subject to peer review, sharpen 
his/her critical understanding of the material. 

Faculty research is, therefore, clearly beneficial 
for accomplishing one of the central aims of a 
liberal arts education: fostering in students critical 
thinking skills and a lifelong passion for learning. 

Another ACLS Fellow, also from a liberal arts college, articulates 
how the need for fellowships related to the mission of those 
institutions: 

At their best, scholars working in liberal arts col- 
leges teach what they “do.” Thus, any agency 
which allows them to do what they do better — 
with less distraction and with greater intensity over 
a longer period of time — will also provide students 
with more to learn. Conversely, teachers working 
at a liberal arts college “do” what they teach — 
which is to say (at their best) they formulate 
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scholarly problems that actually matter to those 
who are not (yet, and probably never will be) 
in their fields, namely their students. In my 
experience (after teaching at a liberal arts college 
for almost twenty-five years), this actually works. 

Thus, for any agency interested in the creation of 
knowledge, especially knowledge that makes 
a difference in the world, such funding would be a 
good investment indeed. 

As the essays that follow attest, the frame of the Williamstown 
conference encompassed such questions of faculty development 
and scholarly formation, but widened to include also the relation- 
ship between intellectual mission and economic constraints of the 
college-university, the history of these institutions, and their dis- 
tinctive effectiveness in undergraduate education. 

This volume most certainly does not conclude our interest in the 
future ofliberal arts colleges. Largely as a result of the Williamstown 
Conference, ACTS has convened a working group, with support 
from the Teagle Foundation, that is examining assumptions about 
the scholar-teacher model, its viability, and its relation to the 
success of general liberal arts education. A grant from the Henry 
Luce Foundation supports an innovative exchange program be- 
tween U.S. colleges and universities in Vietnam, where the prac- 
tices of the college-university — the full integration of research and 
teaching, fostering a high level of student engagement across a 
broad range of disciplines, and promoting learning through under- 
graduate research — are not well established. 

Thanks are due to many colleagues who worked carefully and 
hard to bring about this volume and the conference that inspired it. 
Frank Oakley’s paper is but one of his many contributions to this 
effort, to ACLS, and to the humanities as a whole. His colleagues 
at Williams College and the Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
Institute joined him as gracious and generous hosts: Robert D. 
Kavanaugh, Rosemary Lane, and Michael Ann Holly. At ACLS, 
Donna Heiland, Steven Wheatley, Barbara Henning and Rebecca 
Baxter helped with the design and execution of the conference. 
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ACLS Program Officer Suzy Beemer was essential to all phases of 
this project, and deserves special recognition as the editor of this 
volume. I am sure the authors of the following papers join me in 
thanking her for her careful and collegial execution of that difficult 
task. Candace Frede, assisted hy Barbara Henning, carried out the 
production and publication of this volume with her usual skill and 
dedication. 

We have dedicated this volume to Christina Elliott Sorum of 
Union College, a lively participant at Williamstown. Her passing 
in May 2005 deprived us all of a clear, strong voice for liberal 
education. 

Pauline Yu 

President 

American Council of Learned Societies 
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The Liberal Arts College: Identity, Variety, Destiny 



Francis Oakley 

President emeritus, Williams College and 
President emeritus, ACLS 



When 1 returned to the American Council of Learned Societies 
in 2002, 1 was delighted to discover that, with the thoughtful 
prompting of the late John D’Arms, the Council had begun to focus 
its attention on the liberal arts college sector, the oldest and deepest 
stratum in the complex geology of American higher education. The 
present conference is one of the outcomes of that initiative, and its 
subject calls to mind — or, at least, calls to my mind — a story told 
about Winston Churchill in his latter years. 

On one occasion (possibly apocryphal, it doesn’t really matter) 
Churchill is described as having been introduced in somewhat 
jocular fashion to a large audience filling a grand concert hall. In the 
course of introducing him, the Scottish master of ceremonies, sadly 
unable to claim the great man as a fellow Scot, did what may have 
struck him as the next best thing and noted proudly that Churchill 
must surely have consumed during his lifetime enough Scotch 
whiskey to fill the entire auditorium up to the level of the first 
balcony. Hearing those words Churchill, who up to that moment 
had been slumped listlessly in his chair, aroused himself, looked 
intently at the first balcony, and then allowing a ruminative eye to 
wander up to tbe second and then to the third, growled in 
inimitable fashion, “So much done. So much yet to do!” 

As 1 contemplate the challenges confronting American higher 
education in general and the liberal arts college sector of that great 
(if unruly) enterprise in particular, 1 am struck by the pertinence of 
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those words. And, so far as our liberal arts colleges are concerned, 
I believe that three obstacles stand in the way of a realistic appraisal 
of what has already been achieved and what we have yet to do. First, 
the problem of identity. What is it, after all, that we really are? 
Second, the surprising variety and range of the differences among 
us, differences only partly caught by the 1 994 Carnegie Classifica- 
tions’ division of the universe of colleges into Baccalaureate (or 
Liberal Arts) Colleges I and II.' Third, the degree to which talk 
about the liberal arts sector of American higher education has come 
to be embedded in one or another narrative of decline. About such 
talk, after all, there tends so often to be something of a dying fall, 
a whiff, if you wish, of “downhill all the way.” And I believe that to 
be unfortunate. 

Let me proceed by addressing these three obstacles in turn. 

First, to ask “what is it that we are?” is not a redundancy. Recall 
the fact that, exactly a century ago, David Starr Jordan, the 
distinguished founding president of Stanford University, in an 
early formulation of the declension narrative, confidently predicted 
that with time “the college will disappear, in fact, if not in name. 
The best will become universities, the others will return to their 
place as academies” — return, that is, to being advanced-level sec- 
ondary schools.^ 

I cite this interesting (if condescending) judgment less to belabor 
the point that he was wrong in his prediction of the collegiate future 
than to insist that he was also wrong in his understanding of the 
collegiate past. He participated, in effect, in a widespread confusion 
about the institutional origin and institutional status of the Ameri- 
can college — a confusion that persists even now among Europeans 
and Americans alike. Some of the old residential colleges which 
constituted the norm in American higher education prior to the 
late- 1 9th-century advent of the modern research university may 
well have started out as schools (Williams itself, indeed, is one 
example) , but as colleges they did not trace their institutional lineage 
back to any sort of academy for secondary education. Their 
forebears, instead, were the constituent colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge and, more precisely, beyond them the single-college 
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universities that had appeared in the 15 th and I6th centuries in 
Spain, Scotland, and Ireland — and which, unlike the Oxbridge 
colleges, possessed the crucial and distinctive prerogative attaching 
to university status: namely, that of granting degrees. Trinity 
College, Dublin, was the classic example — or Dublin University, as 
it was sometimes called, or, better, and with greater legal and 
institutional precision, the University of Trinity College, Dublin.^ 
And I would add that, if we chose to look north of the border, we 
would find that the constituent colleges of the University of 
Toronto, originally independent, freestanding universities and still 
intent on protecting their continuing right to confer certain de- 
grees, call themselves the University of Victoria College, the 
University of St. Michael’s College, and so on. 

The sharp distinction between college and university which 
people like President Jordan instinctively advanced (and which we 
all too often assume) was something, then, of a late- 1 9th-century 
American novelty, one spawned by the enormous contemporary 
admiration for the German research university and by the concomi- 
tant attempt, at places like Johns Hopkins, Clark, Cornell, Chi- 
cago, and Stanford universities, to replicate its particular character- 
istics on American soil. And that distinction, I submit, has not 
always been a helpful one. It has tended to promote the idea that the 
freestanding, residential liberal arts college is something less than 
the modern American university rather than something other than 
that. It has even encouraged colleges to permit themselves to be 
defined by what they lack — great research libraries and laborato- 
ries, graduate and professional schools — rather than in terms of 
what they proudly possess, an un distracted and undiffused intensity 
of focus on a broadly based education in the arts and sciences which 
has long become wholly extraordinary, not only abroad but increas- 
ingly so here in the United States, as well as the firm and unswerving 
commitment to bring to the education of undergrad-uates the full 
resources appropriate to a small university. For that, willy-nilly, is 
what we are: small college-universities devoted exclusively (or 
almost exclusively) to the teaching of undergraduates. 
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But these college-universities, to turn now to the second of the 
three obstacles to understanding mentioned at the outset, come in 
different shapes and sizes. The point is worth emphasizing if we are 
to he even remotely accurate in our appraisal of the current status 
and future prospects of the liberal arts college sector. According to 
the Carnegie Classifications, after all, there are more than 3,500 
institutions of higher education in the United States.^ During the 
late, unlamented culture wars nonetheless, the bulk of negative 
critical commentary directed at American higher education — 
frequently characterized by sweeping and sensationalist claims and 
a truly shoddy species of disheveled anecdotalism — was based on 
what was going on (or, rather, alleged to be going on) at probably 
no more than a dozen of the nation’s leading research universities 
and liberal arts colleges. Similarly, in making judgments about the 
liberal arts college sector (and I direct this warning as much at 
myself as anyone else) it is all too easy to forget that, according at 
least to the 1 994 Carnegie Classifications, there were over 600 such 
colleges, and instinctively to ground one’s appraisal of them on the 
conditions prevailing at an exceptionally favored handful of promi- 
nent, well-endowed, and highly selective colleges in the Liberal Arts 
I group. 

But to do so is simply not good enough. The range of differences 
among the institutions in the liberal arts sector is really quite broad. 
“In certain respects,” indeed, those colleges have been judged to be 
“more diverse than any other type of higher-education institu- 
tion.”^ And the diversity in question extends well beyond the 
normal distinctions between private and publicly controlled, single- 
sex and coeducational, secular and religiously affiliated, historically 
black institutions and the rest. It reflects also differences in curricu- 
lar structure and favored pedagogic mode, differences in the degree 
to which faculties are committed to and actually involved in 
scholarly research and writing, and differences in the level of 
academic preparation of the students admitted. This last differen- 
tial is linked furtherwith markedly varying levels of selectivity in the 
admissions process, as well as with other differences flowing from 
the highly uneven distribution of financial resources among the 
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universe of colleges, with only a handful truly able to operate on the 
basis of need-blind admissions and need-based aid, and with a few 
of the most affluent among them able to spend five times as much 
per student as can the less well-endowed.*" 

Beyond all of that, moreover, the marked degree of institutional 
diversity evident in the liberal arts college sector reflects the fact that 
in terms of their prevailing curricular focus a majority of the 637 
colleges listed in the 1994 Carnegie Classifications do not really 
appear to be liberal arts colleges at all. The earnest proclamation by 
many such colleges of a liberal-arts-oriented educational mission is 
often not matched by the curricular realities themselves, which turn 
out, instead, to be overwhelmingly vocational or preprofessional. A 
decade ago, David Breneman found that when one applies the 
admittedly “weak criterion” constituted by the awarding of at least 
40 percent of their degrees in the liberal arts (as opposed to 
professional) fields, the total universe of private liberal arts colleges 
had to be more than halved, thereby reducing the number to a total 
of 212.^ 

A salutary clarification, of course, but the 212 survivors still 
manifest among themselves a considerable degree of diversity, and 
the sharp reduction in numbers strongly suggests — to turn now to 
the third obstacle to understanding mentioned at the outset — that 
narratives of decline may well, after all, be the appropriate context 
in which to attempt an appraisal of the current standing and future 
prospects of the liberal arts college. 

So far as numbers go, the downward trajectory would indeed 
appear to be unquestionable. As recently as the mid-1950s, liberal 
arts colleges constituted around 40 percent of the total number of 
institutions of higher education, and they enrolled about 25 
percent of all undergraduates. By the early 1 970s they had come to 
account for only about a quarter of all institutions and enrolled no 
more than eight percent of all students. Over the subsequent 
decades the loss of ground has continued, if at a slower pace, and the 
decline involved has not simply been proportionate. Between 1967 
and 1 990 some 1 67 private four-year colleges disappeared, either 
by closure or by merger. ^ And to such losses one should properly add 
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those called for by Breneman’s exercise in reclassification. In 
relation to the latter, of course, it has since been pointed out that 
“except for the altogether atypical period from 1956-1970, many 
L[iberal] A[rts] II colleges [had] never awarded a large percentage 
of liberal arts degrees.” Of the “317 institutions that didn’t meet 
Breneman’s criterion in 1987” and had to be reclassified therefore 
as “small professional colleges,” it turns out that at least 164 would 
not have met that criterion already in 1 956. But if, accordingly, and 
taking the longer perspective, the shift of liberal arts colleges to 
professional status was not quite as dramatic as he supposed,^ it was 
still pretty dramatic, and the overall pattern of shrinkage or decline 
in the liberal arts college sector would still appear to be striking and 
incontestable. 

That said, there still remain forms of significance other than the 
statistical, and I want to suggest, the drop in numbers notwith- 
standing, that the declension narrative may still serve to mislead. 
Certainly, so far as the liberal arts college sector is concerned, it is 
far from catching or disclosing the full story, which conveys, or so 
I would suggest, some real grounds for encouragement. 

What do I have in mind when I say that? Well, in the first place, 
a whole cluster of things pertaining to the sort of education students 
receive at these colleges, to the unabashed orientation of these 
institutions to student needs, to student satisfaction, and to “edu- 
cational outcomes.” At its best, it has been said, the liberal arts 
college — small, residential, comparatively intimate, relying for its 
teaching on fully qualified and committed faculty, and not depen- 
dent on graduate students — “remains almost a unique embodi- 
ment of a certain ideal of educational excellence.”'® That claim is 
surely warranted. Commentators on these colleges have remarked 
repeatedly on their single-minded focus on the education of 
undergraduates; on the unusual strength of their orientation to 
students and student needs; on the degree to which students at these 
colleges are themselves “more satisfied with the faculty, the quality 
of teaching, and the general education program” than are “students 
attending other types of institutions”; on their incorporation of “a 
wide range of exemplary educational practices in their educational 
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programs”; and on their ability to “produce a pattern of consistently 
positive student outcomes not found in any other type of American 
higher education institution.” They, and especially the more selec- 
tive among them, have long been remarkably successful, moreover, 
in the number of students they send on to Ph.D. graduate pro- 
grams. And, having been disproportionately and persistently suc- 
cessful in attracting students interested in the natural sciences and 
in graduating science majors, they turn out to have been about 
“twice as productive as the average institution in training” those 
who go on to Ph.D.s in the sciences. Further than that, and taking 
into account those scientific racehorses who have been honored by 
election to membership in the National Academy of Sciences, it 
would appear that liberal arts college graduates not only go on to 
obtain Ph.D.s but also go on to excel in their fields of research at a 
rate at least two times greater than bachelor’s degree recipients in 
general.”" 

We should not forget, of course, that while some of these very 
positive attributes, achievements, and outcomes speak to the 
strengths of the full range of liberal arts colleges, others speak to the 
particular strengths of one or another subset. A few years ago, for 
example, a study of institutional “research” and “student orienta- 
tion” undertaken by Alexander W. Astin and Mitchell J. Chang, 
and involving a balanced sample of approximately 200 universities 
and colleges of all levels of selectivity, found that of the 10 
institutions that fell both into the top 10 percent in research 
orientation and the bottom 10 percent in student orientation, all, 
not surprisingly, were research universities — most of them very 
large, public institutions. But they also found that of the eight 
institutions that were in the bottom 1 0 percent in research orien- 
tation but the top 10 percent in student orientation, all were non- 
selective residential liberal arts colleges in the Carnegie Liberal Arts 
II Classification. On the matter of orientation to student needs, it 
turns out, these colleges shine with a somewhat brighter light than 
do their more favored and highly selective brethren in the Liberal 
Arts I group. 
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Some comparable differences show up when one turns to matters 
pertaining to the faculties of liberal arts colleges — to their teaching 
commitment, research productivity, overall morale, attitude to- 
wards their chosen profession, and so on. So far, at least, as attitudes 
and morale go, the liberal arts college sector seems to have ridden 
out the demographic and cultural turbulence of the past several 
decades in somewhat better shape than the others. Certainly, the 
data from the 1989 Carnegie faculty survey reveal it to be the 
institutional sector with the highest degree of overall agreement on 
the standards for good scholarship and the highest degree of 
commitment to the importance of institutional service, student 
advising, and the delivery, evaluation, and rewarding of effective 
teaching. Not surprisingly, and despite receiving on average com- 
paratively poorer salaries, faculty who teach in this collegiate sector 
are prominent among those who are at the highest end of the 
institutional loyalty and commitment scale, who feel “least trapped 
in a profession with limited opportunity for advancement,” and 
who accordingly evince “the greatest enthusiasm for their work.”'^ 
All of this is doubtless true, but the first thing that a tighter focus 
on the sector reveals is that the overall impression of comparative 
well-being calls here, as with the matter of student orientation, for 
a measure of qualification or, at least, complexification. Faculty at 
liberal arts colleges may indeed evince the greatest enthusiasm 
about their work, but the precise nature of that work clearly differs 
somewhat at different points across the liberal arts college spec- 
trum. When, more than a quarter of a century ago, Martin Trow 
and Oliver Fulton analyzed the data generated by the Carnegie 
faculty survey of 1 969 with a view to finding out how research 
activity was distributed across the various institutional sectors of the 
higher educational system, they discovered that, while there was 
indeed something of a divide between the so-called research and 
teaching institutions, it lay not between the universities with a 
substantial commitment to graduate education on the one hand 
and, on the other, the four- and two-year colleges. Instead, it lay 
between the universities and top-tier of four-year colleges, on the 
one hand, and the less highly selective four- and two-year colleges 
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on the other. In this as on other matters, they noted, a veritahle 
“fault-line” runs between what they called the “high quality” 
colleges showing “levels of research activity . . . that in sheer rate of 
publication are close to those [prevailing] at the lesser universities”'"* 
and the rest of the four- and two-year college sector. 

A similar fault-line, though one running this time right through 
the center of the Liberal Arts I group, showed up later on in two 
studies of rather different type, one conducted by Robert 
McCaughey, the other by Astin and Chang, with a significant 
percentage of the humanities and social sciences faculty at the 
leading 30-40 colleges publishing at rates comparable to the 
faculties at some of the Ivy League universities,'^ and with the top 
1 1 institutions that ranked pretty highly on both research and 
student orientation all turning out to be private, highly selective 
colleges from the Liberal Arts I sector.'" Beyond that, moreover, 
there seems to be at such colleges something of an interactive or 
symbiotic relationship between scholarship and teaching with, if 
Kenneth P. Ruscio is correct, what Ernest Boyer was later to call 
“integrative scholarship” having already established a distinguish- 
ing presence among their faculties. That is to say, a type of 
scholarship less tightly disciplinary in its focus, more broadly 
interpretative in its aspirations, more consciously linked to class- 
room needs, more accessible to student understanding and even, in 
some of its dimensions, to student involvement.'^ And everything 
I know or sense suggests that on this matter Ruscio is absolutely 
correct. 

There is really something quite splendid about all of this, 
something of great value, something worthy of celebration and 
pride. But something also that is dependent on the achievement 
and maintenance at these very special institutions of a very particu- 
lar and almost certainly quite fragile balance. If that particular 
balance does not exist across the full spectrum of institutions of 
higher education, neither has it always existed even in the more 
privileged reaches of the liberal arts college sector. And its persis- 
tence on into the future is certainly not something that our faculty 
and administrative leadership can simply assume. Let me conclude. 
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then, by signaling some concerns about that future, all three of 
them, it turns out, pertaining to the life of the faculty and their role 
at the college. 

First, a really very simple point pertaining to faculty-faculty 
relationships. Many of the good things that small residential 
collegiate communities have in the past made possible for their 
faculties — not least among them the enviable ease of intellectual 
collaboration and exchange with colleagues in a broad array of 
disciplines and with a stimulating variety of interests — depends on 
the faculty knowing each other, and knowing each other across 
departmental, divisional, and generational lines. And that simple 
fact is no longer something that one can take for granted. A few 
years ago, writing about changes over the past three decades in social 
life within our research universities, Lynn Hunt pointed out the 
marked degree to which “socializing and social life in general have 
almost disappeared in favor of official functions and much more 
informal interaction” — but “generally,” she suspected “simply less 
interaction.”'® And she went on to emphasize the price paid in the 
life of the university for the concomitant weakening of “social 
bonding” on campus. While that shift has not occurred in quite the 
same degree on our small college campuses, it had certainly begun 
to occur a quarter of a century ago when I was dean of the faculty 
at Williams College, and it was already calling for conscious efforts 
on the part of administrators to compensate for the demise under 
changed conditions of the older social mechanisms that had tradi- 
tionally served to stitch the collegiate community together across 
disciplinary and generational lines. The passage of time has done 
nothing at all to diminish the need for such conscious efforts. If 
anything, indeed, it has intensified that need. 

Second, a matter concerning faculty-student relations. Here I 
worry about the continued willingness of enough faculty, despite 
the countervailing demands imposed by the need to juggle more 
complicated personal and professional lives, to maintain a presence 
beyond the classroom in the cocurricular and residential life of the 
campus. Students of the current generation strike me as having had 
somewhat less of a shaping adult presence in their pre-collegiate 
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lives than any I can remember in 40 and more years of teaching and 
administration. And, after a quarter of a century’s interval during 
which the persistent tendency was to distance themselves from 
adult involvement in their cocurricular lives, they have come once 
more to signal (and in ways no less compelling for being not 
infrequently self-absorbed) their wish for an enhanced measure of 
adult guidance or, at least, presence. If the powerfully formative 
impact of a liberal education pursued in a diverse and challenging 
residential setting is to be maximized, we must somehow find the 
means to ensure that that guiding adult presence in their college 
years continues in the future to be as available to our students as it 
has been in the past. 

Third, an even more fundamental (if, perhaps, somewhat more 
opaque) point pertaining to faculty-institutional relations. Univer- 
sities and colleges, I would submit, are to a wholly unusual degree 
complexly multiple entities. Given the concomitant tug and pull of 
different internal forces cultural, disciplinary, bureaucratic, profes- 
sional, or the pressures generated by multiple, various, and some- 
times clashing constituencies (students, parents, alumni, donors, 
faculty, staff, and this last is a growing and increasingly 
professionalized group with its own multiple and sometimes quite 
conflicting understandings of the collegiate mission) — it is distress- 
ingly easy for the institutional signal to drift off its crucial and 
fundamental academic frequency. Or, at least, it is all too easy for 
that signal to be distorted by the static that a distracting multiplicity 
of nonacademic and nonintellectual collegiate activities, preoccu- 
pations, and commitments inevitably generates. And the 2003 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation report on the changing impact of 
athletics on the intellectual and academic vibrancy even of our 
collegiate campuses constitutes an unexpected, sobering, and brac- 
ing reminder of that fact.^° 

The presence of a strong, clear, and consistent presidential voice 
is, of course, vital to keeping the institutional signal tuned in tightly 
to its central academic frequency. But in the discharge of this most 
important of responsibilities, and perhaps now more than ever, the 
president, who stands at the intersection of so many competing 
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pressures and constituent voices, deserves encouragement and 
support. After all, equally important to the maintenance of a clear 
focus on the institution’s central academic mission, all other 
burdens notwithstanding, is a continuation on into the future of 
the type of devoted concern that the faculties of our colleges have 
traditionally evinced for the well-being not simply of their own 
departments and programs, but also of the college as a whole. For 
colleges are a good deal more than mere collections of divisions, 
departments, and programs. I worry again, I must confess, that the 
continuation on into the future of that fine tradition of generous 
institutional engagement is no longer something that we can just 
take for granted or assume to be an integral part of the very nature 
of collegiate life. But it is altogether too important simply to let go 
by default. It is imperative that we, faculty and administrators alike, 
do whatever we can to preserve it. It is something of value, 
something quite precious, something truly rewarding for those 
involved (though they won’t always know it at the time), and 
something, certainly, altogether essential to the ultimate well-being 
of these wonderful and very special institutions whose current 
status and future prospects we have assembled here to discuss. 
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1 begin my task of exploring the historical context of the liberal arts 
college with the thoughts of W. E. B. DuBois, the great African 
American sociologist, educator, and political leader? One hundred 
years ago he published The Souls of Black Folk, a revelatory book that 
continues to inform us about American life, the ways that race and 
ethnicity shape consciousness and personal struggle. It also tells us 
a great deal about education and the dream of the educated person 
in DuBois’s era, and therefore helps us focus on the challenges and 
opportunities that lie ahead in our own time. 

W. E. B. DuBois articulated the notion of the Talented Tenth. 
As he imagined his race struggling for civil and political rights, he 
turned to education and higher education. The Talented Tenth of 
educated black leaders was for him the saving remnant, the yeast, 
the impelling force that would bring change. He dreamed of self- 
conscious manhood, the ability to be black and an adult in America. 
He never argued for full black assimilation into white society, for 
he valued the “two-ness” that allowed the “gift of second sight,” the 
ability to see, analyze, criticize, and change American society. What 
he wanted was to develop a corps of black artists and savants to lead 
the way for their brethren out of segregation and white denial of 
black personhood. Through a full liberal arts education, black 
students would enter into their world heritage, see clearly, confront 
the discrimination that bound them into a secondary place, and win 
their full civil and political rights. 
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In his book and in the formation of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, DuBois pitted himself against 
the prevailing African American leader of his time, Booker T. 
Washington. A realist, where DuBois was avisionary, Washington 
argued for vocational education as the path to black progress. He 
stressed the bourgeois values of cleanliness and good order, or, as he 
put it, “the gospel of the toothbrush.” He emphasized the develop- 
ment of habits of work and vocational skills. As blacks learned to be 
good brickmakers in his school, the white society around them 
would come to rely on their proficiency and hard work. Whites and 
blacks would be bound together like the fingers of one hand: 
separate in their social and personal lives, together in building the 
economy. Through this process, blacks would gain respect and 
would gradually win their rights. 

This debate between W. E. B. DuBois and Booker T. Washington 
has continued to reverberate in American society. It is usually seen 
as a political conflict within the black community, assertion versus 
accommodation. I want us to understand it also as part of an 
ongoing debate about education and the goals of an educated 
person, a critical debate both within the United States and abroad. 
Both men were involved as educators. DuBois taught at Fisk 
University in Nashville, Tennessee. Washington was the president 
of Tuskeegee Institute in Alabama. When either man spoke, he 
expressed and reflected contemporary arguments about the liberal 
arts and vocationalism in higher education. 

Although their words reflected issues of their era 100 years ago, 
the struggle between the liberal arts and vocationalism has been an 
ongoing one, spanning much of the history of American higher 
education, and it continues today, albeit in different forms. 
It began in the early 1 9th century at a time when the newer col- 
leges were offering engineering programs, threatening the older 
ones with obsolescence. It surged at the turn of the 20th century, 
when the university seemed in ascendance. In terms of numbers, 
Washington, the advocate of vocational training, was on the 
winning side of the argument. By 1 9 1 0, only a third of the national 
student body in higher education studied the traditional liberal arts 
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curriculum; two-thirds were in courses geared to vocations such as 
engineering or accounting. Liberal arts study, however, was restat- 
ing its goals and in the early 20th century was redefining the 
educated person. 

In considering this dehate and the goals of a liberal arts educa- 
tion, it is important to recover DuBois as a voice speaking not only 
to and for African Americans but also to and for a wider world. 
DuBois is important, for advocacy for the liberal arts can be seen as 
elitist. This seems all the more true today, a time when only four 
percent of all American graduates get their degrees from residential 
liberal arts colleges. Moreover, there are historical grounds for this, 
for the institution that is the prime bearer of the liberal arts 
tradition, the liberal arts college, has had a discriminatory past. 
Until the last three decades, the overt and covert actions of liberal 
arts colleges discriminated against or barred African Americans 
from attendance or full participation. In addition, women were 
long kept from studying the liberal arts in a collegiate setting. 
Liberal arts colleges limited the numbers of Catholics and Jews 
admitted in the first half of the 20th century. 

In this discussion, I do not want to dwell on the aspect of restric- 
tion, but rather to look at its mirror opposite. For each group of 
students historically precluded from full access to liberal arts 
colleges, there was a hope that tells us a great deal about the promises 
of liberal arts education. To women, the liberal arts offered full 
entrance into the culture. As a group (undifferentiated by their real 
situations in life) they had long had half a loaf — in early New 
England, for example, they could listen to the sermon and take it 
down, but they could not give the sermon. Study of arts, sciences, 
and letters made the entire loaf theirs. Framed in somewhat 
different language, this was true for non-Protestants, African 
Americans, and immigrants from abroad. Because these excluded 
groups both valued and had been deprived of the liberal arts, access 
to these disciplines promised to open the way to an enriched life of 
the mind and spirit. 

DuBois helps us understand as well that there was always another 
element. For women. Catholics and Jews, blacks, and immigrants 
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(and in the case of women, these categories are often overlapping), 
liberal arts training had a second goal. All understood that college 
education was the necessary prerequisite to entry into the profes- 
sions. For those in America hoping to rise in the world or live 
independendy with decency and respect, earning their bread in 
white collar occupations, the professions beckoned. DuBois’s edu- 
cated black vanguard was to teach and write, heal and advocate, as 
its members recreated the African American community and 
restored rights. The preprofessional aspect of the liberal arts should 
never be lost from our sight. 

At some level, training for the professions had been the case from 
the outset. Harvard University, founded in 1636, was intended, 
after all, for the education of a learned ministry. While this meant 
that a student was to receive the distillation of culture in a 
curriculum, at one level it involved training for what was then the 
society’s most important learned profession. 

By 1800, two percent of available young men went to college. 
Their ages ranged from their early teens to thirties. The youngest 
were sons of Southern landed and Northern mercantile wealth. To 
them were joined the somewhat older sons of small urban profes- 
sional elite — ministers, physicians, lawyers — eager to gain profes- 
sional skills and positions comparable to their fathers’. The oldest 
were lads from farms who were studying for the ministry. 

What was the education that the 1 9th-century colleges offered? 
First of all, it must be said that among the schools there was a good 
deal of variety, for many of what Americans called colleges were 
struggling small denominational schools. In some places, there 
were challenges to the curriculum, as engineering and science 
suggested newer, useful approaches. At its best, the core of formal 
study began with its medieval base: arithmetic, geometry, as- 
tronomy, music, logic, grammar, and rhetoric. To this it added the 
“New Learning” of mathematics and natural sciences. English 
instruction in the sciences broke the hold of Latin. The study of 
language shifted to include literature, history, and rhetoric. Moral 
philosophy emerged as the capstone of the curriculum, taught by 
the president to the senior class. Moral philosophy sought to 
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develop a guide to human behavior based not on divine law, but on 
the exploration — through observation and reason — of the social 
order as revealed by man. In addition, students’ debating societies, 
with their important libraries of literature, history, and oratory, 
supplemented the formal curriculum and added to the skills needed 
by citizens and men of affairs. In 1828, Yale College set the 
intellectual rationale for the liberal arts college. Faced with Union 
College’s decision to adopt an engineering program, one of the first 
challenges to the liberal arts, Yale issued a report that reasserted the 
value of the more traditional approach to learning. “Intellectual 
culture,” it asserted, required the “discipline and the furniture of the 
mind; expanding its powers, and storing it with knowledge.” The 
goal of college was rounded intellectual development and ulti- 
mately self-direction. 

Oddly enough, despite many new opportunities and govern- 
ment support precipitated by the Morrill Act of 1 862, the propor- 
tion of young people seeking college in the United States remained 
relatively constant at two percent until the end of the 1 9th century. 
How can we explain this lack of growth in the proportion of young 
people seeking college? The best explanation is that for much of the 
period, there was little interest in the United States in formal 
credentials; youth could learn occupations in a number of ways and 
often their best start was an early one. 

But change was in the offing. Industrial activity grew, expanding 
its base and reach. At the turn of the century, a plethora of 
professions established standards. In the place of the older, provin- 
cial middle class of small-town bankers and lawyers came a new 
more urban and cosmopolitan middle class composed of young 
professionals. The university became the important site for train- 
ing. Laurence R. Veysey’s The Emergence of the American University 
demonstrates that, at its creation, the university drew on German 
approaches and valued experimental, empirical methods of knowl- 
edge. It introduced the lecture and seminar to take the place of the 
recitation, in which undergraduates gave information back to the 
instructor that they had learned by memorization. The university 
valued graduate school training above all, with the Ph.D. disserta- 
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tion requiring that its students become creators of new knowledge, 
preferably by experimental methods. 

Professional organizations, flexing their new muscles, estab- 
lished criteria for certification. In addition to the traditional 
professions of the ministry, law, and medicine, emerged newer 
ones: education, journalism, engineering, scientific agriculture, 
pharmacy. Some of the newer fields offered opportunity to women 
in fields like nursing, education, and social work. As professions set 
new standards, institutions of higher education had to become 
accredited, and graduates had to pass licensing examinations. 
Schools such as those of medicine and law began to require a 
bachelor’s degree in arts or sciences for entrance. The need for 
credentials led to a rise in graduate training. In 1920, 20 percent of 
Yale undergraduates stated that they planned to go to graduate 
school. 

Supporting the top was expansion at the bottom, the growth in 
elementary and secondary school systems. With this, the numbers 
in higher education began to rise. By 1 900, the proportion ofyoung 
people seeking college in the United States was at four percent; by 
1920, eight percent. By 1940, the proportion had grown to 16 
percent. But there was an important change. Once, young people 
entering business sought to start as soon as possible and work their 
way up; by the 1920s, business management began to seek college 
youth. College was seen by young people as the place to acquire 
connections, learn how to lead, garner style. This helps to explain 
why two-thirds of the student body in 1910 were in vocational 
courses of study. 

But what about the one-third who remained in the classical 
course of study? What about the liberal arts? What about the vision 
of the Talented Tenth and the dream of the educated person that 
inspired W. E. B. DuBois and others of his generation? In the wake 
of the enthusiasm that Veysey’s book created for the history of the 
university, all sorts of wrong notions developed about the liberal 
arts college. Newer scholarship fortunately allows us to see the 
particular role that the liberal arts college carved for itself 
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Alongside the rising university, the liberal arts college reasserted 
itself and redefined its mission. While the Yale Report of 1828 
remained the bedrock of the liberal arts tradition, new emphases 
were added, inspired by the changing educational scene and more 
complex society and culture. Adding onto notions of the “furniture 
and discipline of the mind” and the continuing religious thrust of 
many colleges, was a new assertion. The college’s purpose was to 
build “character” and train “leaders.” While the newer curriculum 
in science, technology, and professional training might be impor- 
tant to a career, the liberal arts of the college was important to life. 

The university brought a change in pedagogy that accompanied 
the shift from deductive to inductive reasoning and empirical 
methods of learning. The early college had largely used the recita- 
tion for a closed reciting of known facts. The university offered the 
lecture to serve as a demonstration of the open scientific method. 
As colleges adapted this new form and professors learned to use 
empirical approaches in the small-class setting, they kept the lecture 
informal and open to questions and discussion. Liberal arts colleges 
began to argue for the smaller institutional setting that allowed for 
fuller class discussion, more student writing, and the evaluation of 
papers and essays by professors, not graduate students. The re- 
newed argument for the small scale of the liberal arts classroom 
drew on earlier notions of the engagement of the professor grap- 
pling with students that lay at the heart of the enterprise: we began 
to hear again about the legendary Mark Hopkins of Williams 
College sitting at one end of the log, with the student at the other. 

As liberal arts colleges adapted the new learning to their relatively 
small size and more limited facilities, they focused on what they 
could do well. They offered the basic subjects in the range of liberal 
arts fields, sciences as well as humanities. A number of colleges 
placed a distinctive emphasis on literature, history, philosophy, and 
religion. Although younger members of the faculty began to apply 
the new tools of scholarship in these fields, they joined an older 
faculty who often saw the central task of teaching as the exploration 
of texts for moral and ethical meaning rather than scientific inquiry. 
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They saw their charge as developing the whole person. Moral 
Philosophy, once the capstone college course, came to represent the 
goal of the entire enterprise: the development of the “whole 
person,” who learned in college the standards necessary for guid- 
ance throughout life. 

Pedagogical and curricular change, however, brought new in- 
sight and energies. When Wellesley College opened in 1875 it had 
one of the first scientific lahoratories in the country. Vassar College 
pioneered the “new history” — in your hack yard, using trash — not 
in the 1960s, hut in the 1890s. Between 1892 and 1894 Smith 
College mounted a full program in the sociological problems of 
modern America, including courses in labor issues, socialism, 
criminal reform, crime prevention, and organized philanthropy. 
The liberal arts goal for the educated person encompassed an 
understanding of the demands of the emerging world. 

As it responded to the university, the liberal arts college posi- 
tioned itself within the modern world and defined a new utility. 
Many middle-class occupations demanded the ability to read, 
write, and think analytically. The college was well prepared to meet 
this demand and to argue that it could accomplish it best through 
its rigorous program of study that offered students grounding in the 
fundamentals and a limited range of wider, more worldly, choices. 
Advanced professional training might well be necessary for many 
careers, but it was to be gained only after the four-year course. One 
could study law, medicine, library science, the scholarly disciplines 
in graduate programs after leaving the hallowed halls of ivy. Many 
colleges actually accommodated a fair number ofvocational courses, 
such as accounting, education, or graphic design, though they de- 
emphasized them in their rhetoric. 

In their emphasis on the whole person, colleges made room to 
include the physical person. They gave a unique importance to 
athletics, but insisted that it keep its amateur quality and be 
approached as part of the careful development of the whole man or 
woman. Colleges came to value the extracurriculum and empha- 
sized its opportunities for fellowship and leadership. 
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But ultimately at the heart of the college was the belief that at the 
core of the transmission of knowledge lay the personal relation of 
teacher and student. A human being can take a subject that in the 
text seems dry and unabsorbing and dramatize the material to make 
it come alive. In areas that require a student to grapple with moral 
or ethical questions, direct interaction with a person who has 
confronted these issues is vital to real understanding. For young 
people and those returning in middle years there is the value of 
seeing a good mind at work: much of effective college teaching 
involves spontaneous interplay between professor, materials, and 
students in the class. Those exciting connections when students see 
something for the very first time — the “ah ha!” moments — spring 
from the magic of the human presence. 

As I close, I want to return to the notion of the Talented Tenth, 
and the promise that liberal arts education offers; for at education’s 
heart is an exquisite irony. At its most profound, the study of the 
liberal arts opens up to the next generation the cultural world, 
offering to students the tools and the sources to imagine life at its 
fullest and deepest. It teaches students the languages to penetrate 
the most profound mysteries of the natural and social world: 
literature, mathematics, the natural sciences, and the arts. In the 
college classroom, undergraduates inherit the collective wisdom 
and culture of our universe. But colleges also offer students the 
means to understand human society in all its limitations. Through 
the social sciences — economics, political science, anthropology, 
and the sociology that DuBois taught — young people learn about 
the ways in which they are bound, defined, and tabulated. 

Educators have a profoundly moral task. We need to assist our 
students in gaining the intellectual resources they need to balance 
the hopes with the limits. I wonder if today, unlike in DuBois’s era, 
we often err by emphasizing the limits. Years ago, at my instigation, 
students at the small women’s college where I was teaching voted 
for a women’s historian to be their commencement speaker. Her 
talk was the best such address I have ever heard, so unlike the pap 
that the members of the news media or Congress generally dole out, 
but the students could hardly bring themselves to polite applause. 
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The speaker had warned them of the traps of “superwoman” — the 
admonition to young women “to do it all” when the world 
withholds the necessary political and institutional changes to 
support female emancipation. When one of the graduating seniors 
helted out a song she had written letting her classmates know that 
“you can he any thing you want to he,” the class rose spontaneously 
to cheer her. I was appalled. Now, two decades later, I realize that 
these students were at least partly right. As we teach young people 
in our liberal arts classrooms today and remind them of the limits 
they will face, we need to reaffirm their belief in their own powers. 

Facing the obstacles of American society, DuBois was hardly 
naive. Perhaps it is time to reawaken some of his early hopes for 
liberal arts education. 
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Christina Elliott Sorum 



In examining the mission of a liberal arts education, it becomes 
clear that the topics of current debate have ancient roots. Any of you 
who have ever been involved in writing or reviewing a mission 
statement will agree with Aristotle’s comment in the Politics.’ 

It is clear then that there should be legislation about 
education and that it should be conducted on a 
public system. But consideration must be given to 
tbe question of what constitutes education and 
what is the proper way to be educated. At present 
there are differences of opinion as to the proper 
tasks to be set; for all people do not agree as to the 
things that the young ought to learn, either with a 
view to virtue or a view to the best life, nor is it clear 
whether their studies should be regulated more 
with regard to intellect or with regard to character. 

And confusing questions arise out of the education 
that actually prevails, and it’s not at all clear whether 
the pupils should practice pursuits that are practi- 
cally useful, or morally edifying, or higher accom- 
plishments — for all these views have won the sup- 
port of some judges; and nothing is agreed as 
regards the exercise conducive to virtue, for, to 
start, all men do not honor the same virtue, so that 
they naturally hold different opinions in regard to 
training in virtue.' 
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For the purpose of comparison, let me present a list of questions 
that came up in the review of Union College’s mission statement as 
the faculty prepared for our Middle State Accreditation review four 
years ago: 

Is our role to teach critical thinking skills or to 
imhue students with the wisdom and traditions 
that have shaped their culture? Or is it to open 
student minds to an ever changing world and to 
train them to cope with constantly expanding fields 
of knowledge? Or is it to train individuals 
in English or political science or biology and get 
them into medical or law school? Does or should a 
liberal arts education have an overt civic purpose? 

Should or can we teach values in our diverse world? 

We are all aware of the fragile condition of the liberal arts today 
and of the decline in the number of degrees during the past century. 
The statistics that Louis Menand reported in 2001 in his article 
“College: The End of the Golden Age” are worrisome. Nationally, 
20 percent of B.A.s are in business, 10 percent in education, and 
seven percent in the health professions. Eurthermore, in 1970, 
English majors were 7.6 percent of B.A.s, but by 1997 they were 
only 4.2 percent, while mathematics majors dropped from three 
percent in 1970 to one percent in 1997. Both disciplines had drops 
in absolute numbers as well as in percentages. Only psychology and 
biology produce more B.A.s than 25 years ago. Even at Harvard 
University, Yale University, and the University of Chicago, only 
half of the bachelor’s degrees are in liberal arts (natural sciences, 
social sciences, and humanities).^ 

These statistics. Union’s questions, and Aristotle’s comments all 
point to a central problem for the liberal arts today, namely our 
mission. It seems to me that our mission — why we teach what we 
teach — is muddled, especially with regard to the questions of 
whether we should or can teach values and of why the liberal arts 
are relevant beyond the teaching of skills. Eurthermore, it seems to 
me that this muddled message, avoidable or not, is central to the 
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declining interest in the liberal arts. I would like to offer a quick 
review of the historical development of the mission of the liberal arts 
from Protagoras to Charles Eliot with the hope that it will help us 
to understand the contemporary situation. 

Throughout Greek antiquity, the job of education — called 
paideia — was the transmission and acquisition of arete, “excel- 
lence.” In the earliest period, arete generally meant the excellence of 
an athlete or warrior, but over time it included all the desirable 
qualities, including the intellectual and moral. Originally this 
excellence was transmitted by retelling the stories of Homer and of 
later poets including Theognis and Sophocles. The underlying 
theory was that the virtue of leaders and good men was first 
inherited and subsequently developed through imitation of ex- 
amples — a premise that was appropriate to the mostly aristocratic 
forms of government. 

Once more democratic forms of government replaced the aris- 
tocracy and there could no longer be the assurance that leaders 
inherited virtue in their blood, an education that could provide 
political leaders became a necessity. The sophists entered the scene, 
these Greek itinerant teachers, such as Gorgias, Hippias, and 
Antiphon, who in the fifth century B.G.E. went from city to city 
pedaling their wisdom. They no longer relied upon narrative 
exempla to speak for themselves, but taught models of argument, 
the origin and structure of language, and oratory, skills necessary if 
a man was to lead in the assembly. Werner Jaeger, in his great book 
Paideia, calls these men “the inventors of intellectual culture and 
the art of education that aims at producing it,” in other words, the 
inventors of a liberal arts education.^ Eor the most part, these early 
sophists eschewed dealing with the problems of man’s moral world. 
In other words, the education they offered was highly practical and 
closely connected to political and material success; it was, in fact, 
preprofessional although its content was firmly located in the 
humanities. 

Aristophanes makes sport of these sophists in the Clouds by 
contrasting their ideas to the older form of education, the goal of 
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which was to teach moral virtue. He stages a dehate hetween Right 
Argument and Wrong Argument on the teaching of rhetoric, 
grammar, and allied topics. Right Argument represents the older 
generation’s ideals, a presophistic education that focuses on music 
and poetry and instills reverence for traditional religion and the 
state. Wrong Argument throws out entirely the traditional content 
and the moral and civic function of education and insists that 
students should learn clever argument hy which they can exploit 
traditional beliefs and standards and win their cases. A crucial 
question emerges through the nonsense. Is the mission of an 
education to instill moral virtues and traditional values or to teach 
“value free” skills hy which we can manipulate ideas and arguments 
in service of our goals regardless of their virtue? 

Protagoras, horn c. 485 B.C.E., was a sophist hut one who tried 
to wed the two approaches. He declared that, through the educa- 
tion he provided, he taught not only the skills of a sophist hut also 
the moral qualities necessary for good citizens. In VXdXo’s Protagoras, 
Protagoras tells the story of Prometheus who gave the first men fire 
and the various skills it implies, hut he adds that these people lived 
in scattered groups and as a result wild animals devoured them. 
Consequently, they gathered together in cities for protection, hut 
their absence of political skills led them to injure one another, so 
that they scattered again, and again they were devoured. At this 
point Zeus stepped in to save the human race. He sent Hermes to 
give men the qualities they needed to live together — respect for 
others and a sense of justice. Protagoras explains that, although 
these god-given qualities are innate, they must be developed by 
teaching, by parents, in schools, and finally by the laws or the state 
itself. Protagoras concludes with the boast that he “rather better 
than anyone else” can help men acquire good and noble characters 
and be good citizens. He is a professor of both ethics and politics."* 

Protagoras may resemble Right Argument in asserting the moral 
utility of his educational system, but he resembles Wrong Argu- 
ment not only in teaching oratorical skills but also because he is a 
moral relativist. Socrates refers in the Theatetus to Protagoras’ 
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comment that “man is the measure of all things.”^ This statement, 
which at first seems an assertion of a humanistic ideal, is, in fact, a 
doctrine of the relativity of all knowledge or opinion to each 
particular person. Furthermore, Protagoras was a complete skeptic 
about the claims to universal validity of both religion and science. 

Plato’s educational mission developed in part in response to 
these spreading ideas of skepticism and relativism. He had lived 
through the chaotic collapse of Athenian democracy and had lost 
faith in the power and moral authority of law — perhaps a situation 
not dissimilar to today’s. Consequently, as presented in the Repub- 
lic 2.nA in the Laws, his education is designed to create and maintain 
the state through educating useful and just citizens. For the 
guardians (the army) and the rulers, the course of study begins with 
poetry and music, continues through athletic training, moves to 
mathematics, and then ultimately to dialectic, the use of logical 
argument in pursuit of truth. The elite philosopher kings who 
completed this process would achieve comprehension of the good, 
or the ultimate reality of justice, and hence be just rulers. 

The importance of mission in shaping education is nowhere 
more obvious than in Plato’s views on poetry. Although the moral 
values Plato espouses are for the most part similar to those of 
presophistic Greek education, he attacks the very medium that 
transmitted those values, poetry. For centuries, poetry had been the 
vessel that contained all knowledge and culture. In poetry you 
found your history, your gods, and your heroes. Plato, however, in 
attempting to establish a criterion of the highest moral standards for 
his state, censors the poets and dramatists. If the ultimate reality — 
called god or the good — is perfect and unchanging, you do not 
want students hearing stories in which the gods have faults or are 
changeable or are the source of deceit and evil in the world. And if 
the goal of knowledge is to find this good, you want students to 
study those subjects that lead to an understanding of the truth. You 
do not want them to spend time listening to poetry or observing 
plays, for these are merely imperfect copies of a human reality which 
itself is only a copy of an ultimate reality. Not only does his 
argument illustrate graphically the political agenda of his educa- 
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tional system, but it also provides an early example of the debate 
over the function of the great books in the curriculum. 

In Plato’s works, the ultimate goal of a liberal arts education is to 
produce leaders for the state. The connection between education 
and the “real world” — if his Republic can be called the “real 
world” — is what informs his liberal arts. Aristotle, my next great 
educational theorist, also subordinates all other associations to the 
state, and cannot conceive of education that is not a concern of the 
state.'" He, however, has his own particular emphasis, which is to 
refine the distinction between arts that are liberal or free and those 
that are not. Liberal and illiberal arts and actions are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive but are judged liberal or illiberal according to 
their end. If someone learns or does anything for his or her own sake 
or for the sake of friends or with a view to excellence, it is liberal, but 
if it is done for other ends, the action will be menial and servile. In 
other words, if you play music for the sake of enjoying music, it is 
liberal, but if you play music to earn money, it is illiberal. Thus, 
while he concludes in the Ethics that “war and politics are the 
noblest” of activities, they are chosen only as a means to some end 
beyond themselves and, therefore, they are of less worth than the 
exercise of reason for its own sake in the contemplation of the 
highest things.^ This introduces the “art for art’s sake” argument for 
the liberal arts that has so little appeal for today’s students with their 
pragmatic expectations for their education. 

Cicero, whose works had a powerful influence on the education 
of succeeding generations, is also concerned with educating politi- 
cal leaders. Like Protagoras and Plato, however, and unlike the 
sophists, he does not separate the study of skills from the study of 
values. In De Oratore, he outlines a liberal arts education, the artes 
liberalis, which includes the study of music, literature and poetry, 
natural science, ethics, and political science. Although he gives 
rhetoric the pride of place, he is quite clear that an orator must have 
a firm educational grounding, for without this, oratory is simply 
“an empty and ridiculous swirl of verbiage.”® J. R. Woodhouse 
describes the product of a Ciceronian rhetorical education as 
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someone who combined in himself the attributes of a top civil 
servant, university professor, and army commander.^ 

The idea thus persisted during antiquity that a liberal arts 
education had both a moral and political mission. If we leap 
forward a millennium to the 12th and 13th centuries, the period in 
which many universities were founded, we find at least two 
important changes. The first change is curricular. Young men still 
studied the trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic) and the 
quadrivium (arithmetic, astronomy, mathematics, and music), but 
under the scholastic orientation of teachers such as Thomas Aquinas, 
logic and mathematics moved to the fore, replacing Plato’s dialectic 
and Cicero’s rhetoric. Furthermore, in place of ethics, philosophy, 
and the arts, theology assumed an ever-increasing role and eventually 
overshadowed all the other subjects. The second change is a matter 
of status. The liberal arts were no longer a complete course of study 
in themselves, but merely a preparatory program for the advanced 
study of medicine, theology, and canon and civil law. As Donald 
Kagan points out, the medieval liberal arts education was valued 
above all for its practical rewards; the study of logic, dialectic, 
rhetoric, and math was excellent training for the burgeoning ranks 
of clerks, lawyers, and priestly managers. This relegation of the 
liberal arts to what today we call secondary schools has persisted in 
much of Europe. 

With the Renaissance and the discovery of the texts of Quintilian, 
Cicero, and others, there came a reassertion of a more Ciceronian 
type of study with its humanistic ideals. The curriculum was no 
longer designed to provide churchmen and lawyers but was ex- 
panded to add natural sciences, Hebrew, and ancient history. 
Pedagogical texts extolled the virtues of the studia humanitatis, 
“studies of humanity,” alongside the studia divinitatis. For example, 
Guarino Guarini from Verona (1374-1460) wrote to parents and 
students telling them they would become virtuous, eloquent, 
learned, and successful leaders in society if they immersed them- 
selves in humanistic studies." Although it is important to keep in 
mind the admonition of Robert Black that classical education for 
most of the population was simply learning Latin grammar, once 
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again the liberal arts were presented as the education for the leading 
elite, the preparation for a life of active engagement in the world 
whether as a citizen, a diplomat, or a businessman.'^ 

I turn now to England, which is important for us because it 
produced the founders of our educational systems. For a long 
period, the purpose of the English universities had been similar to 
that in continental Europe, to prepare scholastic clerics and lawyers 
rather than secular leaders. Francis Bacon in The Advancement of 
Learning, published in 1605, had lamented the situation, saying, 
“First, therefore, amongst so many great foundations of colleges in 
Europe, I find strange that they are all dedicated to professions, and 
none left free to arts and sciences at large,” and charged that this led 
to a dearth of able men to assist the princes in causes of state. After 
the Reformation, however, canon law was no longer the subject of 
study, while civil law was taught in the Inns of Court, not in the 
university. Consequently, since university education was no longer 
merely for churchmen and clerks, gentlemen of the landed gentry 
and wealthy bourgeoisie began to attend. 

This change did not, however, make Oxford and Cambridge 
great centers of learning. Rather they were rife with drinking, 
gambling, and scandalous behavior. Edward Gibbon, who enrolled 
in Magdalen College in 1752, reported that the 14 months he spent 
there were the “most idle and unprofitable” of his entire life. The 
teachers did not teach but “supinely enjoyed the gifts of the 
founder,” and scarcely any learning took place at all.'"' Subse- 
quently, to keep the students busy and to prevent them from 
disrupting the “social peace” with their freethinking ways, a great 
educational reform was instituted. In 1800 Oxford introduced 
public examinations as the culmination of a rigorous classical 
curriculum. When then attacked for the traditionalism of their 
curriculum, the Oxonians quickly found a moral and intellectual 
justification. They responded that emphasis on the classical in a 
liberal education both elevated the individual spirit and countered 
the evils of commercialism and professionalization, an argument 
not infrequently heard today. 
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Meanwhile, the early American colleges had begun with a 
different sort of mission from that of their English models. Al- 
though Harvard was founded in 1636 hy men educated at Oxford 
and Cambridge during the period of laxity, it was a very serious 
place with a very serious mission. As Frederick Rudolph points out, 
if the Puritans who came to Massachusetts were going to carry 
forward their founding mission, they would need a learned clergy 
and literate people who could become the governing elite. In 1670 
a Harvard commencement speaker put it more graphically, saying, 
“The ruling class would have been subjected to mechanics, cob- 
blers, and tailors; the laws would not have been made by a senatus 
consulta, nor would we have rights, honors, or magisterial ordance 
worthy of preservation, but plebiscites, appeals to base passions, 
and revolutionary rumblings, if our fathers had not founded the 
University.”'*" This strong sense of civic and moral obligation 
underlay the founding of the other early colleges as well. 

The curriculum that was to achieve this mission was Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew; logic and rhetoric; natural, mental, and moral 
philosophy; geography and mathematics; and, throughout, divin- 
ity or catechism. With the exception of Hebrew and divinity, it was 
a classical humanistic curriculum with a Ciceronian mission — 
training leaders and shaping character. Cicero would especially 
have appreciated the standard capstone course of the early half of 
the 18th century, a seminar on moral philosophy taught by the 
president of the college. Passage through this widely adopted liberal 
arts curriculum, with its concentration on the cultural heritage of 
Western civilization, identified the members of the American 
educated class of gentlemen and scholars, the people who became 
clergy, teachers, doctors, and lawyers. 

Yet there was always innovation and ferment as colleges struggled 
to adapt a classical curriculum to the American setting. In response 
to turmoil among students and criticism from the Connecticut 
legislature, the Yale Corporation charged a committee “to inquire 
into the expediency of so altering the regular course of instruction in 
this college, as to leave out the said course of study in the dead 
languages, substituting other studies therefore,” and, instead. 
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requiring these languages as a condition for admissiond^ President 
Jeremiah Day and Professor James L. Kingley responded with the 
“Yale Report” published in two parts in 1828 and 1829, which 
attempted both to set forth the appropriate goals for contemporary 
higher education and to justify the traditional curriculum. 

Day asserted that the object of a college education is to “lay the 
foundation of a superior education: and this is to be done, at a 
period of life when a substitute must be provided for parental 
superintendence,” and that “the two great points to be gained in 
intellectual culture are the discipline and the furniture of the mind: 
expanding its powers, and storing it with knowledge. ” ' ^ He contin- 
ued that a Yale education attempts to maintain “such a proportion 
between the different branches of literature and science, as to form 
in the student a proper balance of character.”'^ Like Cicero, he 
emphasized that deep learning has little purpose if man has no 
facility to communicate his knowledge and that rhetorical skills are 
meaningless in one who has nothing to communicate. In his 
emphasis on the need for rigorous education of the highest quality, 
he protested against arguments for a quicker and shallower educa- 
tion that seemed to some more “democratic” in that it provided a 
greater number with the tools necessary for social and economic 
mobility. As to the matter of the dead languages. Professor Kingley 
gave a spirited defense of studying the classics: “The mere divine, 
the mere lawyer, or the mere physician, however well informed he 
may be in his particular profession, has less chance of success, than 
if his early education had been of a more liberal character,” for the 
study of the classics “itself forms the most effectual discipline of the 
mental faculties.” 

The Yale Report had great influence, but it did not end the 
debate. For example, in his 1 837 oration, “The American Scholar,” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson declaimed, “I embrace the common, I 
explore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low. Give me insight 
into today, and you may have the antique and future worlds.” And 
he insisted, “We have listened too long to the courtly muses of 
Europe.”^' Thirty-two years later, Charles W. Eliot, in his 1869 
inaugural address as the president of Harvard, became a leading 
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advocate for change as he began to institute a free elective system. 
Up to this time, Harvard students had taken a prescribed curricu- 
lum; after his changes, the only requirements were freshman 
English, a second language, and progression from introductory to 
advanced courses. 

The traditionalists did not remain silent. In 1885 in a house in 
Manhattan, James McCosh, president of Princeton University, 
and Eliot agreed to a debate on the proper construction of a liberal 
education. The event, which received wide press coverage, argued 
the virtue of what we might call a broad core requirement versus a 
free elective system.^^ The underlying issue, just as in Aristophanes’ 
Clouds, was whether education should transmit traditional knowl- 
edge or teach a set of skills, whether students should learn a corpus 
of established wisdom or a means of making use of the old and 
finding the new.^^ 

McCosh believed in a coherent and relatively prescriptive liberal 
education that required language and literature, science, and phi- 
losophy, “branches which no candidate for a degree should 
be allowed to avoid. He defended colleges as places where the 
“most perfect language, the grandest literature, the most elevated 
thinking of all antiquity” should be taught. Expressing his opposi- 
tion in language that would have delighted Cicero, McCosh said, 
“I believe in a better way. I adopt the new; I retain what is good in 
the old. I am disappointed, I am grieved when I find another course 
pursued which allows, which encourages, which tempts young men 
in their caprice to choose easy subjects, which are not fitted to 
enlarge or refine the mind, to produce scholars, or to send forth the 
great body of students as educated gentlemen.” He concluded, 
“But, O Eiberty! What crimes and cruelties have been perpetrated 
in thy name.”^^ 

Eliot, on the other hand, specified the three things he thought a 
“university of arts and sciences” should provide its students: first, 
freedom of choice in studies; second, opportunity to win academic 
distinction in a single subject; and third, the responsibility of each 
individual to form his own habits and guide his own conduct.^*" As 
he had said in his inaugural address, “The University must accom- 
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modate itself promptly to significant changes in the character of the 
people for whom it exists. The institutions of higher educa- 
tion . . . are always a faithful mirror in which are sharply reflected 
the national history and character. His vision was a truly Ameri- 
can education that emphasized choice, competition, individualism, 
and self-reliance. A liberal education was no longer defined hy 
subject but rather by a certain spirit of intellectual inquiry. 

Eliot has largely triumphed. Inherent in his vision were the ideas 
of specialization, which — in the form of majors and preprofessional 
education — have infused today not only universities but also liberal 
arts colleges. In the name of depth and in recognition of our own 
disciplinary professionalism, we have made the major the center of 
a college education, a kind of professional training at the under- 
graduate level. McCosh’s idea of a broad liberal arts education has 
been relegated to minimal general education requirements or 
narrowly defined core curricula. We have also largely abandoned 
the goal — in fact, questioned the propriety — of shaping character 
even in the benign form of a capstone seminar on moral philosophy 
or ethics. The 20th century separation of fact and value in higher 
education, hinted at centuries before by the Sophists and 
Aristophanes, was, as Julie Reuben writes, an unintended result of 
Eliot’s reforms.^* 

Even a very brief review of the historical origins of the mission of 
the liberal arts is worthwhile, I think, not only because it reveals the 
unchanging elements of the debate, but also because it can help us 
address issues from which we shy away — the intrinsic ethical and 
political mission of liberal education. A part of me, and probably of 
each of you, would like simply to assert, as Cardinal John Henry 
Newman did in 1852, “That alone is liberal knowledge which 
stands on its own pretensions, which is independent of sequel, 
expects no complement, refuses to be informed (as it is called) by 
any end.”^^ We know, however, that the contemporary audience, 
our students and their families, do not regard this as a sufficient 
justification for the study of the liberal arts. Nor should we use the 
ethnic and cultural diversity of our country, the explosion of 
knowledge overall and in each of our fields, our consumer culture. 
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the perceived lack of connection in our students’ eyes between a 
liberal arts education and success, or even our own sense of mar- 
ginalization from the “real world,” as reasons to avoid professing the 
ethical and civic utility of the liberal arts. It is no longer clear to our 
students — I fear, in part, because it is not clear to us — that the 
liberal arts prepare us to be better persons and better citizens and 
leaders in today’s world. 
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Response 
Stephen Fix 



One of the many things we have learned from Christina Sorum’s 
and Helen Horowitz’s interesting and illuminating papers is this: 
we’ve been at this for a long time — at the business of trying to 
define what higher education should be, what its role and mandate 
are in developing the individual student and in forming the larger 
society. 

What is striking to me, in the accounts that Sorum and Horowitz 
have given, is the continuity of the arguments over time — the ways 
in which, at different historical moments, the controversies get 
framed in similar terms. Though they are shaped by the particular 
circumstances and social needs of their times, the debates between 
Plato and Aristotle, between Eliot and McCosh, between Du Bois 
and Washington, all keep engaging fundamentally the same issues: 
breadth versus specialization, moral ambitions versus practical 
results, the preparation of individuals for a rewarding life of 
aesthetic and philosophical reflection versus an emphasis on train- 
ing that individual for particular roles in society. 

In their rhetoric and practices, liberal arts colleges have more or 
less aligned themselves with one side of the argument: emphasizing 
the development of the whole person, with general and generaliz- 
able critical skills, rather than training that individual in specific 
preprofessional fields. The liberal arts claim is that the broadly 
educated person will be at least as capable — and maybe more 
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capable — of adapting later to the particular needs of the professions 
and of public life, than would a person more narrowly trained, at 
an early age, in specific subjects. 

But liberal arts colleges cannot be too proprietary or self- 
congratulatory about all this: to some extent, the great universities 
can — and do — make the same claims, and share many of those 
same educational assumptions. What is distinctive about most 
liberal arts colleges is the singularity with which they embrace this 
mission, and, of course, their pedagogical organization: the way 
they seek to instill and develop knowledge. 

Let me assert a distinction that is, at best, grossly oversimplified, 
but perhaps still useful: At a university, a student’s responsibility is 
to a body of knowledge — knowledge that is often communicated 
through lectures that students are free or not to attend, knowledge 
that is tested and evaluated by people who often know little more 
about the student than his or her Social Security number. 

Liberal arts colleges see knowledge less as a product than as a 
process. The creation, communication, and evaluation of knowl- 
edge emerges from a dialogue, a conversation, between faculty and 
students participating in an intimately scaled, highly personalized 
educational community, and where participation in conversations 
about the material — “Why, John, weren’t you in our seminar 
today?” — is as highly prized as the actual mastery of the material. 
The focus is less on a body of knowledge, and more on the student 
who is seeking to learn that knowledge. 

In such a setting, it seems easy enough to imagine that a liberal 
arts institution can develop in students both the skills they need to 
become useful contributors to society the richly textured inner 
life that will make them ethically grounded, aesthetically alert, and 
alive to imaginative possibilities. Public and private purposes, as it 
were, in fruitful, harmonious relation. 

It sounds pretty good, doesn’t it? Maybe even worth a couple 
hundred thousand dollars. 

So why do we find ourselves worried about the mission of liberal 
arts colleges? Perhaps it’s just an occupational hazard, and nobly so: 
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We teach our students always to examine what we are doing, and 
why and how we are doing it. But perhaps we also fret about our 
mission because, in important ways, that mission seems poorly 
understood, or at least not well enough appreciated, by our fellow 
citizens. And in such circumstances, our mission itself seems under 
threat — a threat that some of the statistics cited by our panelists today 
help to quantify. 

Mindful of the past controversies that Sorum and Horowitz have 
described, I want to reflect briefly on three of the various difficulties 
we face today in defining, justifying, explaining, and — forgive the 
phrase — selling our mission. 

First: Perhaps more acutely than at some other historical points, 
and maybe because of the broad expansion and democratization of 
higher education since World War II, a college degree is often seen 
today primarily as a vehicle to economic success — for the indi- 
vidual, and for the society at large. For the individual, it is a 
relatively sure ticket to a life of financial security, as well as political 
and social influence. 

Thus, the panicked earnestness with which parents coach their 
kids to compete for admission to the best colleges and universities, 
and their drumbeat of questions not about what majors their 
children will do, but what their children will do with their majors. 
Thus, too, the fear of not being affluent that keeps some of our most 
promising graduates from choosing careers as high school teachers, 
or ministers, or agents for non-profit organizations. 

The fears and aspirations that shape the thinking of individuals 
and families are increasingly reinforced by the rhetoric of our 
political leaders, many of whom claimed their positions by invok- 
ing their own financial success as a marker of their potential as civic 
leaders. When the current governor of Massachusetts [Mitt 
Romney] , a former venture capitalist, talks about higher education 
in this state, he defines its purpose almost exclusively in this phrase: 
“Workforce development.” 

There is rarely even a nod toward “culture,” or moral values, or 
the arts. There is rarely a sense that higher education — let alone 
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liberal arts education — contributes powerfully to the public interest 
by making us more reflective and self-critical about our responsi- 
bilities as citizens of a democracy. “Workforce development”; our 
governor doesn’t speak for himself alone, but for very large numbers 
of people. And to those people, the liberal arts project must look — 
well — rather pure, a luxury that (in every sense) they cannot afford. 

There is an irony here, one that Horowitz’s paper touches on: 
perhaps because of the impulse toward specialization, so much 
driven by technology and the explosion of knowledge in many of 
the professions, there is a sense in the public at large that higher 
education’s j oh is to get the process of specialized training underway 
early. But enlightened business leaders increasingly recognize that 
they will need to do the specialized professional training them- 
selves, and would often prefer to hire someone with the adaptable 
skills that liberal arts colleges traditionally champion: strong writ- 
ing, speaking, and quantitative abilities, as well as analytical and 
interpretive talents developed in relation to a broad range of issues 
and disciplines. 

I once asked the personnel director for a major aerospace 
company what kind of student he is most eager to recruit. “I’ll 
always go for the philosophy major,” he said. “They know nothing 
about aerospace, but they know everything about complexity, and 
that’s what I need.” I would like to give that man a bullhorn, or 
perhaps elect him governor of Massachusetts. 

Second: If we, as liberal arts educators, aren’t offering our 
students specialized or professional training, what exactly are we 
offering them? One answer, and for me the most important, is this: 
we’re offering them the past. The present and future too, of course: 
the latest economic theory, the cutting edge technique in genetics, 
and so forth. But, above all, we are offering the past — the story of 
where human beings have been, what we have achieved, how we 
have failed. If anything is at the core of our mission, I would say that 
is it. 

But for many people, including some of our best educated, the 
past has ceased to be something real, or at least important to their 
lives. For many, human experience itself has become fossilized or 
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commodified, something to be preserved in museums and mono- 
graphs, but not something that calls to us with an urgent, or 
admonitory, or sympathetic voice. 

I am probably overstating here, but why stop now? We seem to 
have persuaded ourselves that our historical circumstances are so 
much more complex and dangerous than those of earlier genera- 
tions that a fundamental discontinuity has arisen in human expe- 
rience, and we therefore have little to gain from trying to appreciate 
the exact ways in which people before us have lived, hoped, feared, 
suffered, and created. 

We have, in other words, come to live too much in the present 
moment, without a deep enough interest in how this moment was 
shaped by the long process of historical development. I might even 
want to suggest, not entirely facetiously, that a governing emblem 
of our age is the digital clock. Clocks used to image the progress of 
time itself, but the digital clock gives no hint of what came before 
or will come after. The only sign it gives is of the present moment. 

There are other signs that we are coming to live in a presentist 
world of results, not of process or development. Fewer and fewer 
people, myself included, can perform elementary mathematical 
operations; we push buttons on calculators, and the result is 
displayed. Politicians, advertisers, and filmmakers wire us to elec- 
tronic boxes that display our instantaneous responses — often sec- 
ond by second — to a political speech, sales pitch, or work of art. The 
present moment, the immediate response, is what is valued and 
acted on. 

There are, in short, forces at work in our culture and society that 
can leave us unmoored from the past, caught up in the singularity 
of the present moment, not knowing or much caring by what 
process we arrived here, reacting to — rather than reflecting on — 
what we experience. 

In such a context, it is perhaps harder for us to explain, in ways 
that large numbers of people will find convincing, the overarching 
value of hearing the story that liberal arts institutions seek to tell: the 
story of the past as something important in its own right, the story 
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of how people before us have responded to challenges different 
from, but analogous to, our own. 

Finally: I’ve been talking about some of the forces outside the 
academy that make the liberal arts project harder to justify to the 
public at large. But we should look inward too, asking whether we 
take sufficient advantage of the distinctive opportunities for learn- 
ing that our personalized form of education allows, and that might 
become a more prominent part of the rationale we give when 
explaining our mission. 

I do not exactly want to engage the debate about whether higher 
education should have moral ambitions. I wouldd prefer to frame 
the question in slightly — though only slightly — less loaded terms, 
and ask whether we require students often enough to make value 
judgments, and to articulate, with rigor and flair, personal opinions 
and preferences. 

I suspect that we do not. I suspect that we are more likely to teach 
students how to interpret a metaphor, or to catalog the multiple 
meanings the writer has embedded in a poem, than to ask them 
larger, more personally directed questions, like: whether this is a 
good or bad poem; by what standards of taste or judgment we’d call 
it good or bad; and, God forbid, whether the meaning the poem 
asserts seems true and important to our lives. 

Perhaps we should be less embarrassed than we often are to take 
it as our institutional mission, and pedagogical opportunity, to help 
students develop a personal stance toward what they know, and to 
ask them more regularly to put on the line not only their knowledge 
and analytical abilities, but also their beliefs and values. 

We live in a world where it is possible to know so much, and 
judge so little. So, in articulating and justifying the liberal arts 
mission to ourselves and to the wider world, perhaps we should 
claim, and be sure we have the right to claim, this distinction: Not 
only “value added,” but “values added.” 
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L i beral arts col leges are operati ng i n very d iff icu It ti mes these days. 
The universe of liberal arts colleges includes several hundrd 
institutions although we tend to think only of the "medallion" 
institutions.^ Amongtheseinstitutionstherearefewer than 50 that 
I would classifyasmedallion colleges. In thedatathat I will present 
later in this paper, the medallion institutionsarethosedefined by 
U.S Newsand World Rqxrtasthetop national liberal artscolleges 
in thecountry. The medallion col leges are those that attract large 
cadresof highlyqualifiedstudents.Theseinstitutionscan easilyfill 
their class with studentsof a very high quality usually more than 
once from their applicant pools. This group of institutions offers 
financial aidtostudentsprimarilytoprovideeconomicdiversityto 
theirstudentbody.Alloftheseinstitutionschargehightuitionsand 
mosthavesignificantendowments.Amongtheseinstitutionsthere 
isan "armsrace," asGordon W inston refersto it,^to increasetheir 
attractiveness to this dite body of students, but most of these 
institutions have the resources to effectivdy compete with each 
other. 

Another, much larger, group of liberal artsinstitutionsfindsthat 
they are unable to fill their classes with appropriately qualified 
studentsat their published price. T hey areon a merry-go-round— 
of price increases accompanied by increases in their discount 
rates— which continuesto in crease in speed. T hey continueto raise 
their price in order to maintain their competitive position among 
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their peers while they work at milking their demand curves to 
attract more students of the quality level that they want. They 
desperately hopethat the better students to whom they offer large 
incentivesto attend will haveacoattail which will bringother high- 
ability studentswhoareboth ableandwillingto paytheir published 
priceor at least a price closer to the published price. This does not 
seem to beworkingformostoftheseinstitutions.Therelativestress 
in the industry is quite different between that experienced by the 
medallion institutions and the situation faced by the other liberal 
arts colleges. The "non-medallion" liberal arts colleges face real 
i ssues of su rvi val i n th i s cen tu ry, an d each year we see a f ew of th em 
dial would speculatethatthistrendmightgain momentum so that 
in 20yearswewill havea very different landscape in thissegment 
of higher education. Thus throughout this paper, I will discuss 
threatstothesectorasawholeand will alsodiscussthedifferences 
between and among the liberal arts institutions themselves. 

D emographic Shifts- G rowing M inority Population 

AccordingtotheU .S.CensusBureauprojectionsfor2003to2010, 
there will be increases in the 18- to 24-year-old population, the 
traditional college age population. But the growth in thispopula- 
tion will be different from any that we have experienced in prior 
decades: whitenon-H ispanic traditional agestudentswill increase 
three percent, whileH ispanicand black students are projected to 
increase by 21 percent and 12 percent respectively. This growing 
population of students will come largely from families in which 
neither parent will have gone to college. As the demographics 
continue to shift in favor of minority and low income students, 
liberal artscollegesotherthan themedallioninstitutions(which are 
always going to be in a position where demand far exceeds the 
supply) are going to have greater and greater difficulty recruiting 
studentswhoareboth ableto paytheir price and interested in the 
product they areoffering.Thetablefollowing(Figurel), showing 
data for 1990 and 2000, indicates significant differences in the 
college-going rates by income class. Thecollege-going rate of 18- 
to 24-year-olds who come from families with incomes between 
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$10,000 and $14,999 is 20 percent, compared with 64 percent for 
18- to 24-year-olds who come from families with incomes over 
$75,000. Positive changes in the college-going rate have occurred 
for 18- to 24-year-olds who come from families with incomes 
between $15,000 and $34,999 during these.lO years, although 
their rates of college attendance are still more than 20 percentage 
poi nts below the rates of the higher i ncome students. 

Figurel. 

Estimated College Going Rates for Dependents Age 18-24 (ratio of families with 1 
or more dependents in college to total families with college-age dependents) by 
Family Income in constant dollars. Based on CPS October Supplement 

■ 1990 
□ 2000 

70 %-. 




$10,000- $15,000- $20,000- $25,000- $30,000- $35,000- $40,000- $50,000- $75,000 

$14,999 $19,999 $24,999 $29,999 $34,999 $39,999 $49,999 $74,999 andover 



A Liberal Arts Education 

A basicliberal arts education isa "product" that does not appeal to 
many students. M ost students today want to go to col lege to get a 
job.Thisisalmost universally trueforthefirst generation college 
students who are an increasing percent of the 18-year-olds in this 
country; they are going to college to participate in theAmerican 
D ream. T he relevance of the curriculum of a liberal arts col lege is 
often difficult for them to grasp, yet we know that this isthe best 
preparation forthem for life. 1 1 preparesthem to go out i n theworld 
to beableto do many things although often nothing specifically. 
We teach our students to think critically rather than to "be" 
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something. Clearly this allows them to have a great deal of career 
flexibility which they do not havewhen they are narrowly trained 
for a profession. W e are "selling" what wethink they need but not 
necessarily what these students want. This leads many liberal arts 
institutions to increase expenditures on career services and on 
experiential learning in ordertoincreasetheprofessional relevance 
of the learning experience. In addition, marketing and admissions 
budgets are continually growing in order to reach these students 
and persuadethem that a liberal arts education is really what they 
want. 

The Production Function IsVery Costly 

A liberal arts education isexpensiveto offer. I n most incarnations, 
it requires providing students with a great number of curricular 
choices. Providing choice leads to inefficiencies in the process. 
C lassesareuneven in size, and predictabilityof enrollment in classes 
is often quite difficult. There is usually a commitment to small 
classes, which leads to cl asses varying in size from five students to 
30 students, a very expensive and inefficient way to operate. 

The delivery of the education at our traditional colleges is by 
faculty, with many colleges very dependent on full-time faculty. 
T he workload of the faculty, in terms of teaching expectations, 
differs among the liberal arts institutions, but usually ranges 
between fourand eight coursesayear.Thisisatremendous range 
and has serious implications for the differences in teaching costs 
among these institutions. Another variable which has even larger 
cost implications in terms of the cost of delivering thecurriculum 
is the dependence or lack of dependence on adjunct faculty. A 
course taught by an adjunct faculty member will cost anywhere 
from 10 percent to 30 percent of the cost of having a full-time 
faculty member teach it. Finally, there are significant salary differ- 
ences among full-time faculty at different institutions. There are 
pressures at most institutions to reduce teaching load, reduce 
dependence on adjunct faculty, and in crease salaries; these are all 
vari ab I es th at i n crease f i n an ci al p ressu re on th e I i beral arts col I eges. 

M ostliberal artscollegesarebeingpressured by student demands 
to provide more services and better amenities to students. The 
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current generation is very consumer conscious. T hey want dorms 
that provide them accommodations much more similar to what 
they were used to growing up. T hey want bathroomsshared by few 
students; they often prefer suites which give small groups of 
studentsthei r own I i vi ng roomsand often thei r own kitchens. This 
has lead to a rash of dormitory renovations and construction of 
many new residencehalls. The non-medallion institutions led the 
wayin thismovementinordertoacquireacompetitiveadvantage, 
but many medallion institutions have followed along with ambi- 
tious building projects so that they remain extremely attractive to 
the best and brightest students in thecountry. In addition to new 
housing, studentsaredemandingwhatl call "C lub M ed" amenities. 
T hey want state-of-the-art, conveniently located gyms with long 
hours. They want coffee houses on campus and a variety of other 
amenities. N ew gyms and student centers are being constructed all 
over to satisfy these needs. I n addition, the demand for student 
services continues to grow. These include learning centers, tutor- 
ing, counseling, and many other student services. 

The For-Profit Sector 

I n addition, thecompetitivelandscapeischanging. Significant new 
competition hascomefrom a newly recognized for-profit sector of 
higher education. This sector teaches primarily career-oriented 
programswhich are sequenced and offer few choicesfor students. 
T his in itself offers a very different production function for the 
provision of thecurriculum; itisamuch moreefficient curriculum 
to off er. T h i s secto r ten d s n ot to u se f acu I ty i n t h e ways we k n o w , 
and certai n I y does n ot h ave ten u re an d ot h er cost I y aspects of m ore 
traditional highereducation.Theseinstitutionsareableto operate 
much morecost effectively than traditional colleges. They are also 
qu ite clear and focused on the product that they are sel I i ng. T hey 
rarelyofferthe"studentlifeamenities"thatthetraditional colleges 
feel arean important part of the market basket of goods which one 
callscollegaThesecollegeshavegreat appeal to thefirst generation 
collegemarket. 
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This new segment of higher education focuses on the older 
studentaswellasthel8-year-oldcollegemarket.Theolder student 
market is one that many liberal arts col leges have been developing 
i n th e I ast 1 0 0 r 1 5 years as a way to d i versi f y th ei r p rod u ct off eri n g 
and to subsidize their undergraduate liberal arts programs. M any 
liberal arts colleges offer special programs for older students that 
rely excl usi vel y on adj u net facu Ity and frequently have very targeted 
curricula with few choices, thus making these programs far more 
cost effective to provide than their traditional liberal arts under- 
grad u ate off eri n gs. T h ese p rogram s often p rod uce si gn i f i can t su r- 
pluseswhich areused to subsidize thetraditional programs. T hese 
new for-profit institutions are competing very directly for this 
marketwhich I call theperipheral market oftheliberal artscolleges. 
Thisisthe"low hanging fruit" and it is wherethefor-profit sector 
isgrowingatan astonishing rate. 

T uition Pricing and D iscounting 

T herehasbeen much talk in thepressin thelast several years about 
tuition discounting, a very basic concept which is simply the 
practiceof charging a student lessthan the published tuition price 
to attend acollegeor university. Forthelast several years, questions 
have been raised about where the higher education industry is 
moving in termsof itspricingand financial aid strategies. I stuition 
going to continueto increase? A re schools going to continuetheir 
practice of providing scholarships to significant numbers of stu- 
dents?W ill thepublished pricecontinueto losemeaningand, if so, 
what will the consequences be? What impact do pricing and 
discounting strategies have on access to higher education? What 
impact do tuition pricing and discounting strategies haveon cost 
containment, on resources available for programmatic enhance- 
ments, on the quality of higher education and on the financial 
equilibrium of higher education? Finally, we are taking a terrible 
beatinginthepressandinCongressoverourtuition increaseswhen 
in real ity thenetpriceto studentsisrisingat amuch slower ratethan 
thepublished price, yet we continue to follow this strategy. W hy? 
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T uition Discount Rate 

There now exist 12 yearsof tuition, financial aid, and enrollment 
data from a large sample of independent institutions from the 
N ational Association of Collegesand U niversity Busin ess Officers 
(NACUBO) tuition discounting survey. The data show that on 
average, and for an overwhelming majority of the individual 
institutions, decisions have been made to increase financial aid 
fasterthan stated tuition rates, resulting in real revenue(net tuition) 
growth that has been decidedly lackluster if not, in many instances, 
actually negative from one year to the next. 

In fall 2002 the average discount rate across the medallion 
institutions was 32.8 percent for freshmen, compared with 40 
percent among the other institutions. This is in sharp contrast to 
thesituation in 1990whentheaveragediscountratewas25 percent 
at both setsof institutions. (T hetuition discount rateisdefined here 
as institutional financial aid provided to freshmen [both endowed 
and unendowed] divided by the gross tuition revenuefrom fresh- 
men.) Thediscountrateatthemedallion institutionshasincreased 
31 percent during this period whilethe discount rateat the non- 
medallion institutionshasincreased 60 percent. 

While need unmet by federal and state aid, along with the 
changing demographics of the 18-year-old population in this 
country, hasdriven much of the increase in the average discount 
rateatthemedallion institutions, theincreaseoverthepast 12 years 
at the non-medallion institutions is due largely to the addition or 
substitution of merit or characteristic- based aid. I n 1990, many of 
the liberal arts institutions and almost all of the medallion institu- 
tions provided only need-based aid, with theexception of athletic 
scholarships at someof these institutions. T oday, just about all of 
thenon-medallion liberal arts col leges and even someof the medal- 
lion institutions are providing merit aid to enhance the marketing 
of high-priced educational services to price-sensitive middle class 
and affluentfamilieswhoareoften unwillingto pay the published 
price. T oday, theincomeof students at the four- year public institu- 
tions in many states is higher than at the private colleges, further 
evidenceofthisphenomenon of unwillingness to paythepublished 
tuition price. 
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Attheheartofthisissueis, quitesimply, theconfluenceof each 
institution's need for a robust revenuestream to payforthethings 
that keep theinstitution competitive, and families' willingnessor in 
many cases unwillingness to pay the published price. T hecore of 
thestrategyistoprovideincentivestothosedesirablestudentswho 
areableto pay, according to thetraditional need-based aid formu- 
las, but are unwilling to pay the sticker price to attend the 
institution. Thus, one must ask whether discounting actually 
increasestherevenueavailablebyincreasingenrollment or whether 
ittakesresourcesawayfrom needystudentsorfrom programmatic 
improvements by subsidizing students who already would attend. 
Theanswer to thesequestionsdiffersby institution, and theanswer 
in theaggregate is unclear. 

At many institutions, tuition discounting isa necessary strategy 
to fill up all of the seats in the class. Other institutions use 
discountingto shapetheir class, that is, to ensurethat studentswith 
certain characteristics valued by theinstitution enroll in adequate 
numbers. Institutions that discount tuition to shapetheir class 
believe that their institution would become weaker if they didn't 
have enough "strong" students. 

T uition and N etT uition 

The average tuition at the medallion institutions has increased 82 
percent over these 12 years, from an averageof $13,997 in 1990 to 
$26,496 in fall 2002 (F igure2). By comparison, theaveragetuition 
at the other institutions increase 102 percent from $9,169 to 
$18,571. Butthenettuitionoftheotherinstitutionsincreased only 
62 percent while the net tuition of the medallion institutions 
increased 72 percentduringthistimaThuswhiletherelativeprice 
gap between themedall ion and theother i nstitutionsnarrowed, the 
gap in net tuition widened, giving theother institutions fewer 
tuition dollars per student in both absolute and relative terms 
compared to the medallion institutions. 

T herehavebeenafewexperimentswith significant reductionsin 
the published price, M uskingum College being among the most 
discussed and analyzed. The condition usually present for a price 
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Figure2. 



Average Gross and Net Tuition: Aii Institutions 
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reduction isasituation where almost all, if notall, thestudentsare 
receiving institutional financial aid, and the college wants to 
reposition itself in terms of price vis-a-vis its competition. 
M uskingum hired Gallop to do itspublicrelationsresearch and the 
research indicated that a price decrease would be well received, 
although theresearch also indicated that parents and students still 
wanted scholarships as well. In 1996 Muskingum reduced its 
tuition by 35 percent and itsaveragescholarsh ip award per student 
by 67 percent. It continued to discount its tuition to most of its 
students even after it lowered its price but the discounting was 
significantly less. Muskingum experienced an enrollment in- 
crease the following fall, so this strategy worked for them. Since 
theM uskingum experiment in the mid-1990s, there have been a 
few colleges each year that have used a strategy of lowering their 
published priceto reposition themselves, butthisisnotatrend that 
has taken off. For example, between 2001 and 2002, only two 
institutions in theN ACU BO study reduced their price. 
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M any institutionsfear that students relate price to quality, and 
thatalowerpricewill lead studentstoputthat institution inalower 
quality group; thisisknown asthe"Chivas Regal effect." There is 
not much empirical evidence on this phenomenon but it is a 
strongly held belief. Many institutions find that parents and 
students respond to scholarships, which are awarded based on the 
"outstanding" characteristicsofthestudent. M anyinstitutionsfind 
that they need to continual ly increase thel r published priceso that 
they can do lotsof selectivediscounting. 

M ight a high price keep some people from applying to the 
institution?M aybe; one strategy that several institutionsareusing 
to red u ce th e n u m ber of p rospecti ve stu d en ts " scared off " by a h i gh 
published price isto publicly announcethat a student with certain 
characteristics will recelvea scholarship from the institution. For 
example, someinstitutlonswill givefull tuition scholarshipsto any 
students who rank number one or two in their high school class. 

1 nstitutions are trying hard to find ways to shift their demand 
curves out while maintaining flexibility in awarding aid and not 
riski ng a price change i n terms of thei r competitive position. 

T otheextent that the merit aid or characteristic- based aid stra- 
tegies have been substituted for need-based aid, this enrollment 
management approach has reduced educational access to theeco- 
nomically disadvantaged while providing financial subsidies to 
thosewiththeabilityto pay, and has reduced resourcesavailablefor 
educational programming. C learly, if an institution could fill up its 
classeswith "appropriate" students, however defined, therewould 
be more funds available for programmatic improvements or less 
need to increase tuition asquickly asit has been increasing. The 
situation of providing greater subsidiestothemiddleclasshas been 
further exacerbated in recent years by both federal and state 
policies. Federal tax credits and IRAs for education are clearly 
middle class benefits, while the new trend in state financial aid 
towards merit-based aid, following in the footsteps of the FI OPE 
scholarship program originating in Arkansas, is also primarily a 
middle-class subsidy. 
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Fewer Students Pay Published T uition Price 

Enrollment continues to grow at independent institutions in the 
U nited States, and thenumberof students receiving institutional 
financial aid continues to grow significantly at all institutions 
except themedailion institutions. The tuition discount rate can 
alternatively be calculated by looking at its component parts: the 
percent of students receiving institutional aid and the average 
institutional award per student. 

In fall 1990,47 percent of the students at the medallion insti- 
tutions received institutional financial aid, compared with 64 
percent attheotherinstitutions(FigureB). In fall 2002, theaverage 
percent of students receiving institutional aid at the medallion 
institutions had increased only nine percentage points to 56 
percent, whileattheotherinstitutionsit had increased 22 percent- 
age poi nts to 86 percent of the students. 

In fall 2002, at 54 percent of the non-medallion institutions, 
more than 90 percent of the students received institutional aid. 
Thereisno medallion institution in thissamplethatawardsaid to 
more than 90 percent of its students. This phenomenon of provid- 
ingaidtosignificantnumbersofstudentsisleadingtothe"bargain- 
ing" phenomenon many parents and studentsnow participatein 
with theinstitutionsthey are considering. T heethosisthat no one 
pays full price, and this is not too far from the truth at the non- 
medallion institutions. 

Institutional aid used to be granted primarily to students to 
enhance access to higher education for those without thefinancial 
resources to attend, and this is still true to a large extent at the 
medallion institutions(Figure4).T oday, however, most institutions 
areproviding institutional grantstoshapetheir classes, and many, if 
not most, institutions employ financial aid as a recruitment and 
retention tool. 

Average G rant Size Stable 

T heaveragesizeof thefinancial aid award, along with thenumber 
of students who receive awards, determines how much an institu- 
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Figure 3. 



Percent of Full-Time Freshman Receiving Institutionai Grants 




Figure 4. 



Distribution of Institutions and Financiai Aid 
Participation Rates 
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tionspendson financial aid. Whilethepercent of students receiving 
aid has increased significantly over the last 12 years, the average 
award asa percent of tuition has been a much more stablevari able 
(Figures). The average award at the medallion institutions has 
increased slightly over this period, from 58 percent of tuition to 60 
percent.Atthenon-medallion institutions, ithasincreased from 40 
percent of tuition to 46 percent. Thus, the medallion institutions 
aid a much smaller percent of their class, but their average awards 
are much larger both in absolute dollars and asa percent of their 
tuition as compared with the non-medallion institutions. 

Grassand NetTiition pa* Sbxleht 

The scatter gram following (Figure 6) shows the relationship 
between tuition, or gross tuition as I sometimes refer to the 
published price, and net tuition in fall 2002 for freshmen. The 
horizontal axisgivesthenet tuition and thevertical axisgivesthegross 
tuition. The solid line represents equality between gross and net 
tuition, i.e. no institutionally funded financial aid, no discounting. 
There are no institutions on this line. 

T hereisawiderangein therelationship between tuition and net 
tuition. For example, among institutionswith a published tuition 
of $10,000, the net tuition ranges from less than $5,000 to just 
under $10,000. The differences in the relationship between net 
tuition and gross tuition reflect thecollege'sinstitutional financial 
aid or discounting policies. 

H ow these changes in enrollment impact thefinancial health of 
theinstitution depends greatly on howtheinstitution isoperating 
relativetoitscapacity. If an institution hasexcesscapacity in terms 
offacilitiesandifithasalowerstudentfacultyratiothan isoptimal, 
it can increase enrollment with very few if any additional expendi- 
tures. I n such asituation, theinstitution can improveitseconomic 
health if thereisat least somesmall increasein net revenue. 0 n the 
other hand, if theenrollment increase was achieved by increasing 
institutional financial aid to such an extentthattheinstitution'snet 
revenue fell, then thefinancial health of theinstitution will have 
deteriorated. 
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FigjBS. 

Average Grant as a Percent of Tuition & Fees: 
F/T Freshmen 
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W hen an institution experiences an increasein enrollment and 
it is already at capacity, the additional students will require addi- 
tional expenditures on the part of the institution. If theinstitution 
hasattainedtheadditional studentsthrough significant increasesin 
financial aid, the college will be in the worst of all possible 
situations, expenditures up and net revenues down. 0 n the other 
hand, acollegemay experience an increase in enrollment requiring 
an increase in expenditures, which is all right if net revenues 
increase more than the increase in expenditures. 

In^tuticnal AvuercingStrateges 1990 and 2002 

T he scatter gram following (Figure?) showsthe many different 
combinationsof averagegrantand percent of freshmen aided that 
institutionsusetodeterminetheir discount rates. In thediagram, 
thevertical axisrepresentstheinstitutional grantsasapercentofthe 
tuition or the average award per student, and the horizontal axis 
represents the percent of students receiving institutional aid. T he 
curved linesrepresentthediscountratewith thefirstlineontheleft 
representing a 20 percent discount rate and the next two lines 
representing 40 and 60 percent discount rates. Each square repre- 
sentsan institution in thesurvey in 1990, andthedotsrepresentthe 
institutions in 2002. It is clear that there was a great deal more 
spread among the institutions in 1990 than in 2002. In 1990 the 
institutions were clustered around the 20 percent discount rate, 
while in 2002 they were clustered around the40 percent rate. It is 
easy to see the significant increase in the number of students 
receiving aid in 2002 as compared with 1990. 

T hediscount ratehasincreased in large part through asignificant 
increase in the percent of students receiving institutional grants, 
rather than through an increasein the average level of thegrantas 
a percent of tuition. It is clear that many institutions find it 
advantageous from a marketing point of view to discount their 
tuition to almost all if not all of their students. 
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No Relationship between the Endowment and the Discoimt Rate 
It has often been assumed that there is a positive correlation 
between a college’s endowment and its ability to provide financial 
aid. The graph following (Figure 8) shows the institutions in the 
study arrayed by endowment levels (y axis) and discount rates (x 
axis) . A few very high endowment institutions and one very high 
discount college are not displayed on the graph so that the data for 
the rest of the institutions may be more clearly shown. The 
implication of this finding is that institutions with low endow- 
ments and high discount rates are reallocating their tuition revenue 
to support their discount strategy and have to use their tuition 
revenues for discounting rather than programmatic expenditures. 

The graph demonstrates that there is no significant relationship 
between endowment size and the tuition discount. While there is 
a slight shift to higher levels of tuition discounting as endowment 
values decline, the difference between the $ 1 + billion endowment 
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Figures. 



Relationship between Endowment 
and Tuition Discount (F/T Freshmen) 
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schoolsand thelessthan $50 million endowment schoolsisonly 
6.2 percent— much less than the relative difference in their insti- 
tutional wealth. Further, therearewiderangesin discounting levels 
in each tier of endowment, making the averages for each tier less 
indicativeof individual experience. 

More simply, relative institutional wealth or poverty does not 
sharply affect the level of financial aid. Institutional aid is an 
enrollment management tool. T hegranting of aid to a significant 
percent of the class is a necessary tool to fill the class with the 
number and quality of students that are necessary. M ost institu- 
tionstoday areunableto enroll an adequate number of qualified 
studentsat their published price. We must continueto ask if this 
isa pricing merry-go-round and whetherthepricing strategy being 
employed isa rational method for most appropriatelyattractingthe 
best mix of students to each institution. 
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Current! uition Pricing Strategy; Implications for Public 
Policy and for Financial H ealth of Liberal Arts C olleges 

W e currently have a situation where our published price has very 
littlerelationshiptotheinstitution'scost. Atthemedallion institu- 
tions, the published price is often below the true cost because 
endowment and annual giving support often more than makeup 
forthediscountingand provideadditional support for the institu- 
tion. Atthenon-medallion institutions, especially those with low 
endowments that makeup the majority of these institutions, the 
cost of the program usually is lessthan the published price. T here 
is tremendous stress on those institutions with little endowment 
and little external support. As discussed at the beginning of the 
paper, the cost structures of the medallion and non-medallion 
institutionsdifferquitesignificantly, based on faculty workloads, 
percent of adjunctfaculty used intheinstruction program, and the 
amount of facilities and amenities provided students. As the 
discount ratecontinuesto increase at a much faster paceatthenon- 
medallion institutions, their existence becomes more and more 
tenuous as the resources that they have to pay for their programs 
grow more slowly than those atthemedallion institutionsand the 
pressure to provide more services continues to grow. The gap 
between what isaffordableand what isdesired increasesand makes 
thesituation moredifficulteach year. 

Finally, discounting leads to continual increases in published 
price so that there is more room to discount.! discontinues in the 
faceof C ongressional disapproval of pricing strategy. T hisconcern 
hasnow reached anew peak with thebill in Congress[H R 3519] 
that threatens sanctions on institutionsthat continue to increase 
tuition beyondcertain percentage increases. [Itispuzzlingthatthis 
strategy, which places great stress on the industry and brings 
tremendous negative publicity to our colleges, continues. But I 
think it is a merry-go-round that all would need to jump off of at 
thesametime. 

M any believethatthecontinuingincreasein tuition discounting 
is in part a response to the increased use of it and the increased 
consumerunderstandingof it. In addition, discounting continues 
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to grow in part as a logical consequenceof the increasingly fierce 
competition foracademicallystellar students, in part as a reflection 
of theincreased competition forthesestudentsfrom public institu- 
tions, particularlytheflagship universities, and in part asa result of 
the commodity-like marketing presentation and comparison of 
educational servicesth rough rankingsand listsin combination with 
an increasing consumer mentality focusing on convenience, ser- 
vice, quality and cost. Certainly, whatever the driving forces 
underlying this shift towards characteristic- based aid, this strat- 
egy— using aid to attract and retain theunwillingto pay— willfeed 
upon itself. Because this approach goes beyond more objectively 
measured need (however flawed thefederal and institutional meth- 
odologies may be for determining family contribution) into the 
discretionary application of funds, characteristic-based aid can, and 
predictably will, bemuch moresubjeetto escalation in response to 
competition among institutions. Discounting is also clearly no 
longer a strategy for private institutions only. M ore and more 
public institutionsareoffering a variety of scholarship programsto 
attract high-ability students, student leaders, and other categories 
of desired students. 

Final Thoughts 

Liberal artscollegesareinforadifficult period, and thequestion is 
what the landscape will look like in 20 years. As the student 
population changes, as competition from new market entrants 
increases, and as pricing and discounting continueto increase, the 
stress on this segment of the market will continueto grow. The 
offsettingpositiveindicatorsarethatthetuitiongap between public 
and private institutions has narrowed a good deal in the last two 
years asthepublic institutionshavefaced severefinancial hardship 
with state cutbacks. We even have the example of one public 
institution, M iami U niversityof 0 hio, adopting a private college 
pricing and discounting strategy. This trend toward significant 
reduction in statesupportforthepublicsector of higher education 
may level the playing field in terms of tuition between public and 
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privateinstitutionsinthecoming years. Finally, thephenomenon 
of adults returningto higher education continues to increase, thus 
ensuringcontinued high demand foracollegedegree.Thequestion 
will be if liberal arts colleges can make a sufficient case for the 
provision of their degrees. 



Notes 

1. See for example Robert Zemsky's keynote address in "Academic 
Reforms in the World: Situation and Perspective in theM assification 
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Let mestart by thanking Frank 0 akiey and the AC LS for inviting 
me to participate in this conference and Lucie Lapovsky for her 
stimulating but occasionally depressing paper. I apologize in ad- 
vance if my remarks upset some of you. I find that provocative 
comments often generate useful discussion. If minedo, they will 
haveserved their purpose. Although my research has only recently 
addressed issues in the economics of higher education, I was 
introduced tothisareaasasenioratWilliamsCollege.SteveLewis, 
who iswith usatthisconference, wasthen provost; hehired meand 
a f ri en d to travel to abo ut si x I i beral arts col I eges duringourWinter 
Study period in January 1970. We interviewed students, profes- 
sors, deans, and administrators to uncover relationships between 
the college budgets and thequality of student life, academic and 
otherwise. We had a great time even though our report disap- 
pointed Steve, for which I belatedly apologize. 

Yet I come here today not only as a graduate of a liberal arts 
collegeand an economist who studiesthem. I havespent my career 
teaching at some of the best liberal arts colleges, includingSmith, 
Amherst, and Williams. I agreewithLucieLapovsky (and also with 
David Breneman, who could not be here today) that liberal arts 
colleges, which I shall call LACs, providesomeof the best under- 
graduate education in America, although I think there is ample 
room for improvement. Finally, I come here as a parent of a 
daughterwhoisasophomoreatM iddleburyCollegeandason who 
is a high school senior looking primarily at liberal arts colleges. 
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I'd liketo begin by suggesting that it is important to distinguish 
between a liberal arts education and a liberal arts education taught 
at a liberal arts college. Lapovsky is correct in noting that today's 
students are increasingly interested in the vocational aspects of 
higher education, a trend that imperils liberal arts education. Yet 
the LAC sare also being hit by theapparently increasing attractive- 
ness of the liberal arts education provided by private and public 
universities. During thisconferenceweshould separate these two 
effects w h en ever possi b I e. 

A s L apo vsky n otes, I i beral arts col I egescan bed i vi ded i n to at I east 
two groups. The first group of around 40-50 so-called medallion 
colleges^ (most of which are in U .5. N ewsand World Report's top 
50) typically accept fewer than half of theirapplicantsand can be 
characterize as facing an excess demand for their undergraduate 
spaces in thesensethat they deny admission to many high-quality 
studentswho areableand willing to pay full tuition. T heseschools 
use institutional financial aid primarily to subsidize low-income 
students, although in recent years even these schools are introduc- 
ing merit aid. W hiletheremaining LAC suseinstitutional financial 
aid forthispurpose, too, they must al so useitto attract middle- and 
upper-incomestudentsinordertoachievetheirenrollmenttargets, 
shape their class, and meet budgetary targets. Discounting to 
middle- and upper-incomestudentscan actuallysavemoney if it 
induces them to matriculate and thereby taketheplaceof a low- 
incomehigh-need student. 

It is important to notethatthediscountratethat Lapovsky uses 
in her paper isdefined differently than thediscountrateBreneman 
presented in Liberal ArtsColleges: Thriving, Surviving, or Endan- 
gered?2 Lapovsky's discount rate is calculated as: 

(T otal Institutional Financial Aid)/(GrossT uition Revenue), 

where the denominator is the product of the published tuition 
m u I ti p I i ed by total en ro 1 1 men t. T h i s p rod u ct rep resents w h at gross 
tuition revenue would be if all students paid the full tuition. 
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Consequently, Lapovsky's discount rate represents the percentage 
reduction in tuition that is provided by the institution to the 
averagestudent. 

In hisbookBreneman introducesa similar discount rate, buthis 
numerator includes only unrestricted or unfunded institutional 
financial aid— he does not include restricted or funded institu- 
tional financial aid as part of the discount. Presumably, these 
endowment fundsare excluded because they can only beused for 
financial aid;expendituresfromthemdonot represent a burden on 
the institution. Consequently, Breneman'sdiscount rates are sub- 
stantially less than those calculated by Lapovsky. 

Although I am not experienced in fund-raising, I find Breneman's 
asymmetry misleading and unconvincing. It implies that donors 
who contributed to these restricted funds would not have been 
willingto contributeanythingto other projectsatthecollege.lt also 
impliesthatdonorswill also reduce theirfuturedonations by one 
dollar for every dollar reduction in future financial aid. I question 
these assumptions. Ifaschool hasto seek contributionsto restricted 
endowment to fund aggressive discounting, it seems more appro- 
priate to assume that it is still giving up prospective funding for 
alternativeeducational purposes. Consequently, I favor Lapovsky's 
approach. 

Lapovsky findsthat the average financial aid grant as a percent- 
age of tuition remained relatively stable between 1990 and 2002. 
Shealso findsthat theaveragediscountroseduringthisperiod from 
about 25 percent among most LAC sin 1990 to 33 percent at the 
medallion LACsandan alarming40 percent at other LAC s. These 
seemingly contradictoryfindingsoccurred becausethere have been 
bigincreasesinthepercentageofstudentswhoreceivefinancial aid. 

I suspect that Breneman's discount rates also would have risen 
significantly during the past decade. T hese increases in discount 
rates are ominous, especially for non-medallion LAC s because of 
thefuturechangesinthecompositionofthestudentagepopulation 
that Lapovsky describes. 
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Breneman and Lapovsky imply that the lower discount rates at 
some schools reflect their greater ability to attract the kind of 
students they want. Note, however, that low discount rates may 
occur for other reasons. Schools that attract large numbers of 
students from affluent families will have fewer students on financial 
aid and hence lower average discount rates. Of course, there is a 
high correlation between student quality (as conventionally mea- 
sured) and family income, so the schools that attract the best 
students will ceteris paribus have fewer needy students. Conse- 
quently, when Lapovsky reports that 56 percent of students at the 
medallion LACs receive institutional financial aid compared with 
86 percent at other LACs, the difference may not solely reflect 
discounting in order to reach enrollment or budgetary targets. In 
order to identify the extent to which my concern is important, it 
would be useful to have additional data on the percentage of 
students who receive need-based financial aid at each of these 
schools. Lapovsky also points out that most non-medallion LACs 
might be better off if they mutually agreed to reduce or even 
eliminate discounting for non-needy students. While this may be 
true, it might also violate U.S. antitrust laws. 

In my research with Geoffrey Woglom of Amherst College, we 
find that the differences that Lapovsky illustrates between medal- 
lion and non-medallion LACs are also manifest in comparisons 
between the wealthiest medallion LACs and the other medallion 
LACs. In Table 1, I present several relevant financial statistics for 
the leading 49 LACs according to the 2002 issue of U.S. News and 
World Report.^ The schools are listed in order of net assets per full- 
time student in June 2001 . The main component of total assets at 
most of these schools is the endowment, but it also includes the 
book value of plant, equipment, and collections, and the value of 
life funds. Liabilities include debt, the present value of life income 
payments, etc. All data were taken from Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) and College Board surveys. 
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Summary Financial Statistics 
FY 2000/01 

Net Assets Expenses Sticker Estimated Estimated 

per FT Student per Student Comp Subsidy per Net Comp 

Rank Name End of Yr Fee full-paying Fee per 

Student Student 







(1) 




(2) 




(3) 




(4) 




(5) 


1 Grinnell 


$ 


874,971 


$ 


45.977 


$ 


26.320 


$ 


19,657 


$ 


16,523 


2 Pomona 


$ 


870.617 


$ 


47.727 


$ 


32,340 


S 


15,387 


$ 


23.642 


3 Swarthmore 


$ 


747,971 


$ 


60,402 


$ 


34,538 


$ 


25,864 


$ 


24,279 


4 Williams 


s 


726.865 


S 


56,599 


s 


31.520 


$ 


25,079 


s 


19.589 


5 Amherst 


$ 


649.239 


S 


47,369 


$ 


34,358 


$ 


13,011 


$ 


23,798 


6 Wellesley 


s 


600,616 


s 


67.316 


s 


33,394 


s 


33,922 




NA 


7 Wabash 


$ 


485,125 


$ 


41.429 


$ 


25.285 


$ 


16,144 


$ 


11,244 


8 Claremont 


s 


439,670 


s 


44.659 


$ 


30.000 


s 


14,659 


$ 


21,319 


9 Bryn Mawr 


s 


417.236 


s 


51.556 


$ 


33,360 


s 


18,196 


s 


24.799 


10 Smith 


s 


403,221 


$ 


46.945 


s 


33.302 


s 


13,643 


$ 


22,131 


1 1 Washington & Lee 


s 


388.678 


s 


39.136 


s 


24,545 


$ 


14,593 


s 


18,426 


12 Bowdoin 


$ 


370,001 


s 


51.841 


$ 


34.280 


$ 


17,561 


$ 


28,465 


13 Macatester 


s 


350.718 


s 


34.242 


s 


28,814 


s 


5.428 


s 


16,830 


14 Haverford 


$ 


346.398 


$ 


44.422 


$ 


32.850 


$ 


11,572 


$ 


28,835 


15 Mtddlebury 


$ 


336.573 


$ 


57.099 


$ 


32.955 


s 


24.144 




NA 


16 Carleton 


$ 


334.220 


$ 


41.156 


$ 


30.780 


$ 


10,376 


$ 


22,494 


17 Vassar 


s 


331.997 


S 


41.982 


$ 


33,450 


s 


8,532 


$ 


24,953 


18 Scripps 


$ 


318,097 


$ 


37.246 


$ 


32.500 


$ 


4.746 


$ 


15,214 


19 Harvey Mudd 


$ 


305.332 


$ 


47,020 


$ 


31,605 


$ 


15,415 


$ 


25,523 


20 Hamilton 


$ 


305.245 


s 


40,552 


s 


34,150 


s 


6.402 


s 


26,933 


21 Davidson 


$ 


291.804 


s 


40.609 


$ 


30.823 


$ 


9.786 


$ 


24,517 


22 Lafayette 


s 


278.770 


s 


35.516 


s 


32,655 


s 


2.861 


s 


22,703 


23 Colby 


$ 


276.972 


$ 


39.688 


$ 


34.290 


$ 


5.398 


$ 


31.840 


24 Colorado College 


s 


266.901 


s 


33.922 


s 


30.957 


s 


2.965 


s 


22,973 


25 DePauw 


$ 


262.722 


$ 


41.453 


$ 


26.874 


$ 


14,579 


$ 


23,239 


26 Whitman 


s 


259.659 


s 


26.983 


$ 


29.082 


s 


(2,099) 


$ 


18.021 


27 Mt. Holyoke 


s 


257.075 


$ 


40.017 


$ 


33,090 


$ 


6.927 


s 


23,421 


28 Oberlin 


s 


253.840 


$ 


48.435 


s 


31.719 


s 


16,716 




NA 


29 U . of the South 


s 


244.350 


s 


40.471 


s 


27,290 


s 


13,181 


s 


24,869 


30 Thnity 


$ 


235.550 


s 


51,677 


s 


32.600 


s 


19,077 


$ 


28,910 


31 Wesleyan 


$ 


224,321 


$ 


43.990 


$ 


34,050 


s 


9.940 


s 


24.692 


32 Colgate 


$ 


217.514 


s 


35.049 


$ 


33.480 


$ 


1,569 


$ 


24,457 


33 Rhodes 


$ 


209.878 


$ 


27.080 


s 


26,356 


s 


724 


$ 


16,612 


34 Occidental 


$ 


190.531 


$ 


33.065 


$ 


32.277 


$ 


788 


s 


20.377 


35 Bucknell 


s 


180.933 


s 


31.594 


s 


29.435 


s 


2.159 


s 


23.493 


36 Franklin & Marshall 


$ 


178.568 


$ 


33.396 


$ 


30.860 


$ 


2.536 


$ 


24,877 


37 Centre 


$ 


168.573 


$ 


30.144 


$ 


22,450 


s 


7.694 


s 


17,518 


38 Union 


s 


158.822 


$ 


31.498 


s 


31.602 


s 


(104) 


s 


22.999 


39 Bates 


$ 


148.834 


$ 


37.226 


s 


34.100 


$ 


3,126 


$ 


23,253 


40 H(^y Cross 


s 


148.217 


s 


33,207 


s 


32.780 


s 


427 


s 


26.632 


41 Kenyon 


s 


146,781 


$ 


34.546 


s 


30.450 


s 


4.096 


s 


26,012 


42 Furman 


$ 


146.722 


$ 


27.953 


$ 


25.492 


$ 


2.461 


$ 


18.738 


43 Bard 


s 


122.010 


s 


40.770 


$ 


34.588 


5 


6.182 


s 


19.209 


44 Connecticut 


$ 


108.197 


$ 


40.713 


s 


33,585 


$ 


7,128 


$ 


26.202 


45 Skidmore 


s 


104.513 


$ 


34.911 


s 


34,200 


s 


711 


s 


28,152 


46 Gettysburg 


s 


97.344 


s 


31.579 


s 


32,270 


s 


(691) 


s 


24.526 


47 Dickinson 


$ 


93.142 


$ 


31.289 


$ 


32.235 


$ 


(946) 


$ 


22,071 


48 Barnard 


s 


89.301 


s 


33.968 


s 


33.880 


s 


88 


s 


24.769 


49 Sarah Lawrence 


s 


71,175 


s 


31,431 


s 


36.760 


s 


(5,329) 


s 


23,134 


Standard Dev 


$ 


196,002 


5 


8.915 


$ 


3,094 


5 


8,499 


$ 


4,052 


Median All 49 


$ 


262,722 


5 


40.471 


$ 


32,340 


$ 


7,128 


$ 


23,467 


Std Dev as % Med 




74.60% 




22.03% 




9.57% 




119.23% 




17.27% 


Correl. With wealth 








0.67 




-0.07 




0.73 




•0.21 


AVG Wealthy 6 


$ 


745,046 




54,232 




32,078 




22,153 




21,566 


Schools 7*49: 
Q1 


$ 


325,047 


$ 


41,718 


$ 


33,465 


$ 


13,412 


$ 


24,953 


Q2 (Median) 


$ 


253,840 


t 


39,138 


$ 


32,277 


$ 


6,182 


$ 


23,421 


Q3 


$ 


153,828 


$ 


33,302 


$ 


30,225 


$ 


1,864 


$ 


21,319 



Taken from Kaufman, Roger T. and Geoffrey Woglom, "Financial Change and Optimal Spending Rates 
Among Top Liberal Arts Colleges 1996-2001," Review of Higher Education 28.3 (2005): 339-368. 



Roger T . Kaufman 



Grinnell College is at the top of thelist with $874,971 in net 
assets per full-time student, followed by Pomona, Swarthmore, 
Williams, Amherst, and Wellesley Colleges The average among 
thesewealthiest six colleges is $745,046. T he median valueof net 
assets per student among the remaining 43 colleges is Oberlin 
C ollege's $253,840. W ith a modest spendi ng rate of four percent 
toaccountforthefactthatsomeofnetassetsarenonfinancial assets, 
theadditional $491,206 at the wealthiest six schoolscompared to 
0 berlin would give them an additional $19,648 per student to 
spend each year! 

In the second column wegivean estimate of the total expenses 
per student at each school. We know that some of these numbers 
aremisleading(e.g., Wellesley, 0 berlin, and M iddlebury College) 
becau setheyincludedataforauxiliary enterprises. Weincluded this 
category becausesomeschoolscountexpensesfor room and board 
as auxiliary enterprises(as the instructionsask) while others count 
them as educational costs. Consequently, to make sure we treated 
all schoolsequally, wehad to includeall expenses. N evertheless, we 
think mostof thecomparisonsareuseful. Expenses per student at 
thewealthiestsixschools, even excluding Wellesley, were$51,615, 
compared with amedian at the remaining 43 LACsof $39,138. It 
is important to note that these expenses do not include the full 
capital costs of using the immense amount of buildings and 
equipment. Instead, I PEDS expenses includetheannual costs of 
operations and maintenance. As Winston and Lewis have illus- 
trated, thefull costs are considerably greater.'^ 

Although there are substantial differences in expenses, the pub- 
lished comprehensive fees in the next column vary by much less. 
T hecomprehensivefeeatthetopsixwas$32,078, which was actually 
less than the comprehensive fee at the median school among the 
remaining43. Itwould beuseful to havemoresystematicstudiesof 
howtheleadingschools, whoarethepricesetters, settheirtuition. 
M y experience isthat it isoften government official sand trustees 
who restrain tuition increases. 

In column four Woglom and I computed the subsidy per full- 
paying student by subtracting the published comprehensive fee. 
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which I often call the"sticker price," from each institution'stotal 
expenses per student. Sincethewealthiestschoolsspend consider- 
ably more per student but don't charge more, full paying students 
receive a much larger subsidy at the wealthiest schools, which are 
typically the highest- ranked schools. T he subsidy for full-paying 
students is $22,153 at the wealthiest six, but only $6,182 for the 
median among the remaining 49. And at 10 of these medallion 
sch 00 1 s, expen ses exceed th ecom p reh en si vefee by I essth an $ 1 , 000 . 

0 ur estimates of the average net comprehensive fee for all 
students are given in column five. These, too, do not vary much 
among institutions. 0 ne can use these numbers to construct a 
median discount rate of 32.7 percent, but this is different from 
Lapovsky's estimates in two waysThebasehereisthecomprehen- 
sive fee and not tuition and, secondly, the discount includes 
government as well as institutional financial aid. 

Thedatainthenexttwo columnswerethefocusof our research. 
H erewecomputetheaveragetrueorfull institutional subsidy per 
student. Thesedata represent thetotal amount each collegespends 
perfull-timestudent(againexcludingmost capital costs) minusthe 
amount it receives from students and government. Since this 
subsidy comes from thefinancial funds of the col lege (and small 
amountsfrom private foundations) in theform of spending from 
the endowment or gifts to the alumni fund, we call it EXFF, or 
expenditures from financial funds. As column six illustrates, the 
wealthier schools give much greater institutional subsidies to the 
average student by spending considerably more and giving some- 
what greater financial aid, asmeasuredbydiscountsfrom published 
tuition. Atthewealthiestsixschools, EXFF per student is$27, 552, 
morethan twicethesubsidyatthemedian among the next 43, and 
more than three times the EXFF at 17 of these43! 

T h esed ata pai n t a so mew hat d i ff eren t p i ctu reth an th at p rovi ded 
by Lapovsky and Breneman. Lapovsky finds no relationship be- 
tween endowment size and discount rates. Although I would have 
preferred for herto useendowment per student ratherthan thetotal 
endowment, I get similar results for my estimatesofthediscount 
ratesfrom thesticker priceforthemedallion LAC s. Yetthetruefull 
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institutional subsidy as measured by EXFF per student is much 
greater among the more prestigious and wealthier colleges. These 
substantially larger subsidies may explain part of the reason appli- 
cants fi nd these schools more desi rable. 

In the last column of thetablewecomputethetotal subsidy as 
a percentage of net assets. A Ithough the amou nt of the su bsl d I es at 
thewealthiestcollegesisgreaterthan elsewhere, their net assets are 
greater still. Consequently, EXFF as a percentage of net assets is 
considerably smaller at the wealthier institutions. T his meansthat 
thewealthiest LAC sareabletosaveagreater portion of their net assets 
each year. C onsequently, their net assets will grow even faster than 
those of the other LAC s in the future, thereby widening the gap 
between themselves and the other medallion and non-medallion 
schools. 

In therest of our paper wecomputewhatwecallthesustalnable 
ratesofspendingand saving, given each institution'shistoricalgift 
rates and a common rate of return on endowment. We find 
spending rates are sustainable under one common objective for 
endowments but a bit high under another. But for neither oneare 
they calamitous, except at a few schools. 

Beforel conclude, I wantto raise two moreissues. Somepeople 
argue that LACshavetroublecompeting because public universi- 
ties receivesuch largegrantsfrom state governments. FI owever, in 
another paper, Woglom and I find that the wealthiest colleges 
receive substantial subsidies from the federal government in the 
form of what economistscall tax expenditures. Theserepresent the 
taxsavingson gifts, endowment returns, and theabilityto issuetax- 
exempt bonds. According to our preliminary calculations, the 
median federal subsidy among our 49 LAC sis about $7,500 per 
full-time student per year; theaverage subsidy among our wealthi- 
est six colleges is $15, 880. 

Finally,! personallythinkweneedtoconfrontmorehonestlythe 
alarming decrease in the LAC s' market share of higher education 
enrolleesfrom about 65 percent in 1900, accordingto Breneman, 
to about two-to-three percent today. I share Lapovsky's and 
Breneman'sconcern aboutthefutureofthenon-medallion LACs, 
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buteventhewealthiestand most prestigiouscollegesthat turn away 
many qualified applicants are selling their product to affluent 
families at far below cost. We must convince prospective students 
that a liberal arts education at a LAC ismorevaluablethan oneat 
a private university and a lot more valuable than oneat a public 
university, even at an honors collegewithin a public university. 

I confessthatl sometimeswonder. A whileago, I wasshopping 
for two major purchases: a new car and a college for my son. Even 
though I know very littleabout carsmyself, I wasableto locatea 
largeamount of very useful information on the Internet about the 
mechanics of each model, crash test results, depreciation, and 
detailed comments about performance and consumer satisfaction. 
Consequently, 1 feel comfortable that 1 am making a reasonably 
well-informed decision. On the other hand, I could not be as 
confident about the advice I gave my son, even though he had 
restricted his search to LAC sin the N ortheast and was primarily 
interested in economiesand math, areasi should know. Of course, 
it may not have mattered in the end si nee my son doesn't pay too 
much attention to me anyway. But while I can easily find which 
schools havethe most well-published economists, I do not know 
which havethebestteachersandforsomereason I trust thesurveys 
of car owners morethan the published surveys of students. 

0 n every college tour my children and I have attended, at both 
LAC sand universities, the tour guides proclaim that professors' 
primefocusisteaching,thatthey keep theirofficedoorsopen, and 
they all genuinely want studentsto comeseethem anytime. But at 
every institution at which 1 have taught 1 know this is not true. 
Breneman writes, "faculty at LACs are selected and rewarded 
primarilyforthelrabilityasteachers." Again, thisisnot what 1 have 
0 bserved . I n d eed , th e ext ri n si c reward s f 0 r tru I y excel I en t teach i n g 
at the most prestigious medallion LACs are all-too-often meager 
and occasionally perverse. Furthermore, whiletheU .5. Newsand 
W orld Report criteria may beinadequate, the LAC shave restrained 
thedisseminationof potentially more useful information, likethat 
contained in theN ational Survey of Student Engagement. 
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I continueto believethat most students would benefit by going 
to a good I i beral arts CO 1 1 ege, but we m u St p rove ou r case. W e m u st 
convinceprospectiveapplicantsthataliberal artseducation isboth 
a good investment and a worthy pursuit. Families about to spend 
$160,000 deserve no less. 



Notes 

1. See for example Robert Zemsky's keynote address in "Academic 
Reforms in the World: Situation and Perspective in theM assification 
Stage of H igher Education (Reports of the 1997 Six-N ation H igher 
Education Project Seminar)," RIH E International Seminar Reports 10 
(July 1997):l-28. <http://www.irhe.upenn.edu/LibraryCat.php7Cat 
N ame=Research%20Reports6( Cat_ld=17>. 
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Endangered?(Washington, DC: Brookingsinstitution, 1994),esp.ch.l, 
1-19, and appendixA, 138-61. 
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Geoffrey Woglom, "Financial Changes and Optimal Spending Rates 
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(2005): 339-368. 

4. Gordon C. Winston and Ethan G. Lewis, "Physical Capital and 
Capital Service Costs in U .S. Colleges and Universities: 1993," Eastern 
Economic journal 13.1 (1993): 13-36. 
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LucieLapovsky'sand Roger Kaufman'sessaysarevery informative 
and provocative. Perhaps the most useful thing I might add in 
response is an effort to embed their discussion of trendsand issues 
in theworld of liberal artscolleges(LACs) in a broader framework 
of higher education trends. 

Private H igher Education 

First, I am reasonably confident that the trends Kaufman and 
Lapovsky describe among liberal arts colleges are mirrored in the 
larger world of private not-for-profit higher education. H ere too 
thephenomenon of rising discount rates and intensifying compe- 
tition for students noted by Lapovsky is present, and here too a 
pattern of growing stratification, liketheone Kaufman identifies 
for LACs, isvisible. A handful ofthemost richly endowed univer- 
sities— H arvard, Yale, Princeton, and afew others— areseparating 
themselves from even the other leading privates. This changing 
competitive landscape is manifesting itself in several ways, oneof 
which isan interestingchangeinthepricingstructureatthese"high 
end" institutions. 

Echoing what Kaufman notes among LACs, it isno longer the 
casethat the most prestigious and best endowed universities have 
thehighest prices. Gordon W inston hasdeveloped thispoint in an 
illuminating way.^ W hat these top institutions want is the very 
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"best" students, asconventionally measured, and they arewillingto 
pay for them. They can afford to exercise price restraint for all 
students, and they can also afford to be very generous in their 
financial aid offers. Princeton led this charge through eliminating 
loansforall undergraduates, an act that has provoked a pattern of 
leapfrogging in aid arrangements among the wealthiest private 
universitiesand LAC s, asthey scram bleto preserveor increasetheir 
yield of top-performing students. So far, thiscompetition— fed of 
course by the pall thethreat of antitrust prosecution has cast over 
cooperative agreements— has been limited almost completely to 
need-based aid, but there is no guarantee that even thiselementof 
restraintwill bemaintained. 

T his isespeciallythecasebecausetheaggressive pricing and aid 
expansion amongthese"hyper-elites" isputtingincreasingpressure 
on schooisjustastep down in the prestige ranks. Even schoolsas 
well-reputed and well-endowed asCornell or Dukeor, in theliberal 
artscollegeworld,Wesleyan or Smith, can't afford to competewith 
the across-the-board generosity of theAmherstsand Yales of the 
world. Yet they too place high value on competing for academic 
stars and other especially attractive students. T he temptation to 
resort to merit aid to competeselectively with thetop schools must 
beconsiderable— and of coursetheuseof merit aid asacompetitive 
weapon is nearly universally present in private higher education 
outsidetheeliteranks. Indeed, thosehigh-ranking but not "hyper- 
elite" places that have not yet resorted to merit aid are feeling 
pressure both from the merit offers at placesthat rank below them 
and theincreasinglygenerouspoliciesofthetop institutions. Given 
the intensity of competition, it is not hard to imagine a situation 
wheresubstantial meritoffersbecomepartofthepictureeven atthe 
very top institutions. And of course the excuse that can beoffered 
by a leading collegeor university for abandoning the principleof 
basingallaidon need will befamiliarfromtheplayground:"H ehit 
mefirst." 

It is an important and too little studied question whether this 
unrestrained drive to maximize student selectivity makes educa- 
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tional or social sense. Current trends will certainly increase the 
tendency noted by Cook and Frank to concentratethevery "best" 
students(asmeasured by high school qualificationsand test scores) 
in a handful of elite institutions.^ These students will also, on 
presenttrendsin pricingand aid, wind up payi ng somewhat lessfor 
theireducationsthantheslightlylessthan extremely well-qualified 
students at slightly less prestigious LAC sand private universities. 
From an educational point of view, the result is a rather extreme 
form of "tracking," and evidence from elementary and secondary 
education casts doubt on the educational advantages of that ap- 
proach. From asocial point of view, it is clear that students from 
more affluent backgrounds possess significant advantages in the 
competition for places at top institutions, advantages that range 
from strong high schoolsto expensive counseling and test prepara- 
tion toopportunitiesforthekind of extracurricular achievements 
that score points in admissions offices. Reinforcing such social 
advantages at a tl me of growi ng econom ic i nequal ity i n the nation 
at large seems a dubious outcome at best. 

T oalargeextent, individual collegesanduniversitiesareprison- 
ers of the competitive situation in which they find themselves. As 
Kaufman notes, consumers lack good data on the educational 
qualityof particular collegesand universities, and in the absence of 
such datathey understandably resort to reputational indicators, of 
which the measurable quality of entering students isa prominent 
one. (AsKaufman also notes, col legesthemselvescontributeto this 
information vacuum when they are reluctant to share information 
that might beof real valuefor parents, including, for example, the 
findingsfromtheN ational Survey of Student Engagement.) In this 
struggleto bid forthevery best students, it'svery hard for individual 
colleges to "unilaterally disarm," and collective agreements to 
disarm are blocked by the (in my view misguided) application of 
antitrust lawsto financial aid practices. 

Thereisoneimportantthingthat might bedonebythe"hyper- 
elites" to lessen the piling of advantage on advantage generated 
by current practices. This would be to provide an admissions 
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preference for studentsfrom disadvantaged socio-economic back- 
grounds, analogousto that currently provided to athletes, legacies, 
and members of minority groups. This approach, advocated by 
W illiam Bowen and colleaguesin Bowen'sjefferson lectu resand in 
a forthcoming book, has been styled "economic" affirmative 
action.^ U ntil now, the main effort the hyper-elites have made to 
encourage the enrollment of these disadvantaged students is to 
reduce the net price by, for example, eliminating loans as an 
element of financial aid packages. Thefact is, though, that a large 
fraction of low-income applicants to places like H arvard accept 
H arvard'soffersof admission now,andthelikelihoodthatthepool 
of applicantswill besubstantially widened by advertising a cheaper 
priceislow. 

If, on the other hand, schools like Harvard, Williams, and 
Stanford offered an admission advantageto low incomeapplicants, 
theeffectontheeconomiccomposition of thestudent body would 
bequitevisible. Bowen reportsthat, inasampleofelitecollegesand 
universities for which he has acquired extensive data, grantingto 
studentsfrom the bottom quartileof the income distribution the 
same degree of advantage currently provided to the sons and 
daughtersof alumni wouldchangetheshareof studentsfrom that 
low income group from 11 percent to 17 percent.'^A side-note 
about this type of policy is that it actually eases slightly the 
competitivepressureson thelesswealthy collegesin thetop group. 
When top universities bid more aggressively for low income 
students, they put pressure on pricing and aid strategies of their 
competitors. But if they offer admission to some low income 
studentsthey currently turn down and, therefore, turn down some 
high incomestudentsthey currently accept, some of those higher 
income students will wind up at the less prestigious colleges, 
helping their bottom lines. 

Public H igher Education 

M y remarks to this point focuson thetiny fraction of high school 
graduates who can realistically aspire to enrollment at oneof the 
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"top" universities and colleges. In the larger world of higher 
education, which encompasses many of thestudentsattendingthe 
hundredsof other self-styled privateLACsinthenation,trendsare 
quite different. For most American families contemplating higher 
education for their children, the most sal lent factors are, on one 
hand, the increasing economic importance of obtaining post sec- 
ondary education and, on theother hand, therapidly rising "sticker 
prices" at public collegesand universities. 

Thesestickerpriceincreasesdo not reflect mainly an increasein 
thecostsofpublichigher education— infactexpendituresatpublic 
universities and colleges have been growing rather slowly— but 
ratheradecreaseinthewillingnessofstategovernmentsto subsidize 
publictuitions. Squeezed by strong resistanceto tax in creases and 
by growing demandsfor high priority expenditures, notably on 
M ed i cai d , t h e sh are of state reso u rces d evoted to h i gh er ed u cat i o n 
appropriations has shrunk.^ Public universities and colleges have 
partially madeupforthelaggingcontributionsfrom stategovern- 
ments by raising tuitions, with the result that theshareof public 
higher education revenues provided by families has grown from 
18 percent in 1986 to 24 percent in the most recent availabledata. 

Viewed narrowly, this run up in public tuitions may be "good 
news" for private LACs, at least in the near term. M any private 
LAC s, especiallyoutsidetheN ortheast, competeheavily with good 
public universitiesin their region, and therapidrisein tuitions at 
public universities narrows the price gap (which nonetheless re- 
mai nslarge). At least asi mportant, thefiscal squeezemay reducethe 
quality of the offerings at public universities, thereby shifting 
demand toward private universities. 

T h i s i s, h owever, a very n arrow way to I oo k at th i s d evel o p m en t. 
Even in competitive terms, greater reliance on tuition at public 
universities is not all good news for private universities. G reater 
reliance on tuition may lead public universities to pay more 
attention to their paying customers' needs and wishes. Indeed, 
thereisquiteabitoftalk, much of it rather loose, in some public 
universities about "privatizing" their operations. It is pointed out 
that at some prominent public universities, thestate government 
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contributesonlyasmall fraction of total revenues, with theimpli- 
cation that theuniversity should belargely independent of thestate. 
These calculations, however, typically include both federally sup- 
ported research and university hospital operations among the 
revenuestreams,overlookingthefactthat these activitiesareclosely 
tied to matching expenditure streams. When it comes to under- 
graduateeducation, still abigitem at almost all public collegesand 
universities, stateappropriationscontinueto payalargefractionof 
the bills. Theseinstitutionsare still along way from private. That 
said, the trend toward higher tuition, accompanied by more 
aggressive competition for paying students, is likely to continue, 
bringing mixed consequences for private competitors. 

Far moreimportant socially, thefiscal squeeze at publicuniver- 
sitiesandcollegesmayhavedamagingconsequencesforthenation. 
For onething,thegreat public universities areimportant conserva- 
tors and developers of the nation's intellectual capital, and the 
threat to their work in graduate education and research, especially 
in areas that are not well -funded bythefederal government, isreal. 
It isalso truethat public higher education institutions, including 
i m portantly the commun ity col leges, remai n the poi nt of entry to 
postsecon d ary ed u cati 0 n f or most 1 0 w- i n CO m e an d f i rst gen erati 0 n 
college students. D espite the high economic returns of a college 
education, the rateof college-going among American high school 
graduateshas stagnated now for about adecade, even asit conti nues 
to rise i n other countries. C ertai n ly onefactor contri buti ng to this 
result isthedifficulty disadvantaged young peoplefaceinpayingfor 
college, as tuitions rise and financial aid failsto keep up. Looking 
toward thefuture,largeandgrowingfederaldeficitsand continued 
fiscal pressure on stategovernmentssuggest that these economic 
impedimentsfacingdisadvantaged studentsareunlikelytoeaseand 
may well increase. Privateuniversitiesand colleges, with theexcep- 
tion of a handful of the most affluent places catering to the most 
highly qualified students, are in no position to take up the slack. 
Thecompetitivetrendscited by both Lapovskyand Kaufman make 
the prospect of greater outreach to disadvantaged students even 
moreelusive. 
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C ondusion 

Welivein atimeof considerableeconomicchallengenotonlyfor 
private liberal arts colleges but for higher education generally. If 
misery loves company, then the liberal arts colleges should be 
relieved thattheyarenot alone. M oreconstructively,thegenerality 
of the plight may encourage us to think about how different 
segmentsofthehigher education community might work together 
topromoteamorepromisingfuturefortheindustryandforsociety. 
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Scholars and TeachersRevi sited: 

I n C ontinued D efense of C ollege Faculty W ho Publish 

RobertA.McCaughey 



Autobiographical Prologue 

A dozen years back, while serving as dean of faculty at Barnard 
College, Columbia U niversity, I was asked by my president and 
trusteesa question for which I had no ready answer. To wit: How 
much did Barnard faculty publish? Unasked at thetime, but infer- 
able was a second: If Barnard faculty did publish a lot, to what 
Institutional end? 

The question was asked in a context that indicated that more 
than merecuriosity prompted it. Somefacultywerepressingforan 
increasein thefaculty research and travel funds; others were urging 
a reduction in teaching programs to facilitate such research and 
research -related travel; still others expressed concern about the 
pressure on junior faculty to publish. At the same time, some 
economy-mi ndedtrusteeswondered just below audiblelevel about 
the institutional return on funds expended to support faculty 
research, faculty travel, research leaves, and sabbaticals (here they 
wereabetted byalargerpublicdiscussion about theso-called "flight 
from the classroom"), whileothersworried that wemight belosing 
our most promising teachers to the unreasonable demands of a 
tenure process that subscribed to the "publish or perish" dictum. 

I wasfamiliarwiththelatel960sand 1970s research findingsof 
Everett Carl Ladd, Jr., and Seymour M artin Lipsetthat indicated 
that col lege faculty published very little and felt the better for it.^ 
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These findings had been given new life in the mid-1980s by 
"troubled friends of thecollege," most notably Ernest L. Boyer of 
theCarnegie Foundation fortheAdvancementofT eaching, who 
worried over the prospect of college faculty going the way of the 
university in emphasizing their research opportunities over their 
teaching responsibilitiesTAnd all of us— Barnard faculty, trustees, 
administrators and students- interpreted the question as part of 
the perennial local oneof whether our singular relationship with 
Columbia, which gaveColumbiathefinal say on thetenuringof 
Barnard faculty, wasa baneor a blessingT 

Down theRabbitHole 

M y first response was to recast the local question into a more 
broadlyapplicablenull hypothesis: Liberal arts col lege faculty have 
no ongoing transinstitutional scholarly lives but only local teaching 
and collegial lives thescholarlylivesthatthe/mayhaveoncehad ended 
w i th the com pi eti on of thei r d octora I stu d i es thei r acceptan ceof facu I ty 
appointments at a college and thebrief flurry of publishing (if any) 
required to secure them tenure. 

M y second wasto limit mytarget group to collegefaculty in the 
humanitiesand social sciences.'^Besidesgreater manageability, two 
other considerations prompted this exclusion of science faculty: I 
was at the time prepared to concede that the differences between 
"doing science" at even a well-equipped college and a research 
university weresuch to constituteaqualitativedifference, which in 
turn allowed the view that the function of college science faculty 
was fundamentally different from that of their university counter- 
parts. I also believed research conducted by the then Oberlin 
College provost Sam C. Carrier in the late 1970s had already 
persuasively madethecase, without challengingthe notion of the 
qualitative distinctiveness of university and college science, for 
supporting scientific research at liberal arts colleges.^ 

I then made two operational decisions to permit testing of the 
null hypothesis, although atthecost of openingtheexerciseupto 
legitimate complaints of reductiveness. The first wasto define a 
scholarly lifefor present purposes in termsof publishing activity. 
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That is, lots of recent publications (and citations thereto) consti- 
tuted a flourishing and ongoing scholarly life; few or no recent 
publications (or citations thereto) a languishing or non-existent 
scholarly life. Thiswasnotto discount other activitiesthatcharacter- 
izeascholarly life, such asa reflectivedisposition, conference-going, 
paper-giving and peer recognitions, but to suggest that such indica- 
tors areeven harder to measure than publicationsand citationsand 
usuallyaccompanyand/orfollowon publishingactivity.Thesecond 
was to define the quantitative threshold for a scholarly life to be 
publishing at a rate typical of a tenured member of a research 
universitydepartment in the humanities and social sciences. 

The task then becameto compare publication/citation rates of 
individual college faculty in a given discipline with the rate of a 
collectivenorm oftha'r discipline-specific university counterparts. 
U nlikethestudiesby Ladd and Lipset, which used aggregate self- 
reported data gathered from national surveys of the hundreds of 
liberal artscolleges, I did myown countingand limited mycolleges 
to those where there was a high prospect of finding publishing 
faculty, colleges, I complacently assured myself, much likemyown. 
M y first sampling was limited to tenured membersin the humani- 
ties and social sciences at eight liberal artscolleges, where I had 
personal contacts and/or some expectation that their faculty con- 
tained active publishers. It was subsequently broadened to 24 
colleges, all of whom were classified by The Andrew W. M ellon 
Foundation as "Select Liberal Arts Colleges" and all of whom 
numbered amongthetop-ranked collegesbyU .5. N ewsand World 
Report. They included: 



Amherst* 


Barnard* 


Beloit 


Bowdoin 


Bryn M awr* 


Carleton* 


Colcjate 


D avid son 


Grinnell 


H averford 


H obart 


Knox 


Lawrence 


M iddlebury 


M t. H olyoke 


Oberlin* 


Pomona 


Reed 


Smith* 


Swarthmore* 


Vassar 


Wellesley* 


Wesleyan 


Williams 



*part of original eight-college sample 
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The mean scholarly productivity indicesof research university 
faculty for the 12 disciplines were to be constructed from the 
tenured facultyatfourresearchuniversities— Columbia, Princeton, 
Yale, and Cornell. What followed was a discipline-by-discipline 
countofscholarlypublications(booksand articles) and citationsof 
some 2,000 faculty at 24 colleges and four universities. 

The results, published in 1994,® suggested that many senior 
facultyat leading liberal artscollegespublish (and arecited) at rates 
approaching the mean level of publishing among their university 
peers, while a few exceeded it. A half dozen colleges had several 
departmentswhose senior mem berspublished at ratesapproaching 
department-specific university norms. Tobesure,thiswasnottrue 
of all 24 collegesin thestudy, and even at col leges with thehighest 
institutional levelsof publication, a few faculty within individual 
departments often accounted for much of the total productivity. 
Still, at nearly all the colleges surveyed there existed a cadre of 
faculty whose scholarly productivity approached that of uni versity 
departments. T 0 be sure, someofthesefaculty might well migrate 
to a research university, but many would not and all, as college 
faculty, were leading the kinds of scholarly lives and in sufficient 
numbersto refutethestudy'snull hypothesisthatscholarlycollege 
faculty was an oxymoron. 

Among Friends 

H aving settled, at least to my satisfaction, the posited question of 
whether faculty at two dozen liberal artscollegesparticipateinthe 
scholarly life of their academic disciplines in the affirmative, and 
findingBarnardfacultyuptherewiththebestofthem, I then found 
myself wondering what accounted for the differences among and 
within the sampled colleges. H ere two other research techniques 
werecalled upon: focused interviews with deans of faculty, whose 
responsibilities included the care and feeding of faculty; and a 
targeted survey of faculty whose scholarly indices (and dean's 
assessment) placed them amongthemostactivepublisherson their 
campuses, aka"scribblers," and asmallersamplingoffaculty whose 
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scholarly indicesindicated littleor no ongoing publishing activity, 
aka "abstainers."^ 

T he deans were asked about existing institutional incentives/ 
disincentives with respect to the scholarly activity of faculty, the 
weight publications played in thetenu re process, and whether post- 
tenure publishing activity figured in promotion, leave and salary 
considerations. I mportant inter-institutional differences emerged, 
which correlated well enough with institutional indicesof produc- 
tivity to allow meat least to speculateon the ways administrations 
communicatetotheirfaculty whether post-tenurescholarlyactivity 
really matters.® 

Gettingdeanswhohadn ever u n d ertaken to ran k t h ei r f acu I ty by 
scholarly product! vity for i nternal purposesto volunteerto do so for 
the benefit of an outsider's research project was too much to ask. 
But provided with a fellow dean's discipline-by-discipline rank 
ordering of their faculty based on publications/citations counts, 
most were quite willing to comment on the provided relative 
ranking, to offer an exculpatory explanation here, an anecdotal 
reinforcement there. More negotiation eventually produced a 
jointly arrived-at list of faculty arrayed along a publishing-activity 
continuum. 

The upshot of these 22-question surveys, to which 745 faculty 
responded (a 45 percent response rate), was both a confirmation of 
the means of identifying "scribblers"— only a handful of respon- 
dents demurred when being so classified— and provided a look at 
institutional circumstancesfrom the perspective of self-identified 
scribblers. By and large, faculty respondents confirmed the views 
expressed by their deans as to their standing within the college 
community and made many of the same suggestions for assisting 
faculty committed to sustaining their scholarly livesthrough pub- 
lishing and extra-institutional disciplinary engagements. In gen- 
eral, where"scribblers" wereeitheran institutional or departmental 
commonplace, theresponsesbespokeconsiderableself-confidence; 
where they were less so, a degree of professional beleagu red ness. 
M ostexpressed satisfaction with their institutional circumstances, 
even asthey acknowledged a degreeof latent mobility. W hen asked 
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whether they would consider accepting a research university ap- 
pointment, onecagily responded, "N ever say never." 

H ow N ew? H ow C ome? 

Interviews with deans, faculty survey responses, and two dozen 
follow-up interviews with faculty respondents allowed meat least 
tospeculateontwoquestionsthatwentbeyondmyoriginal charge: 
Is the phenomenon of the presence of a substantial number of 
faculty scribblers at liberal arts col leges a recent development?! o 
the extent that it is, what brought it about? 

Considerableunanimity existed amongdeansandfaculty(scrib- 
blersor no) at previously all-malecollegesintheinstitutional survey 
thatthecomingof women to campus— asstudentsinthelatel960s 
and early 1970s, and asfaculty in numbers thereafter— proved to 
betransformativein many ways, not least in what was expected of 
faculty who were expected to come and stay on at one of these 
colleges. T hetraditional "old boysnetwork" that had longsupplied 
these col leges with malefaculty exclusively was no longer equal to 
the recruitment needs of these faculties, to say nothing of being 
outlawed. In itsplacecameamoreimpersonal meritocratic system 
of faculty appointments and promotions, one in which publica- 
tionsand professional extra-institutional engagementsmeant much 
morethan they had earlier. 

Among the persistent women's colleges in the sample, where 
some women faculty had earlier operated at university levels of 
publication but with no prospects of being recruited away, the 
changeswrought by co-education el sewhereandaffirmativeaction 
nationwide were only slightly less transformative. The shift from 
having their pick of women academics to having to compete for 
their services with Amherst and Williams (to say nothing of 
Princeton and Yale) broughtabout important modificationsin the 
recruitment and promotion strategiesofthesewomen'scolleges. As 
an Amherst malefaculty member characterized the impact of the 
arrival of women faculty on his campus in the 1970s, it had the 
effect of "turning things around generally." 
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T he then two-decade long surplus of Ph.D .s looking for aca- 
demic positions only reinforced the trumping characteristic of 
publicationsover local standing and social compatibility.! heoften 
protracted experienceof many Ph.D .son theacademiejob market 
was one in which the importance of publications and scholarly 
contacts became a lesson hard learned. 

But Can They! each? 

I should perhapshavestopped here, havingsettled in myown mind 
that scholarly lives were being successfully and moreor less enthu- 
siastically pursued by faculty at liberal arts colleges, that colleges 
could do things to encourage such lives, and that Barnard, while 
subject to local considerations (read "Columbia"), was experienc- 
ing in only a slightly more intense form several late 20th-century 
phenomena that had quietly transformed the working lives of 
f acu I ty at ot h er I ead i n g I i beral arts CO 1 1 eges. Thatididnotstophere 
fol lowed on early reactions by trustees (and parents) to theanswers 
I offered to the question I thought they had asked. W hat they 
wanted to know now— had reaily wanted to know all along— was 
what, if anything, did the fact that one faculty member was a 
"scribbler" and another a "contemplative" have to do with either 
meeting her/hiscore responsibility in theclassroom?Could "scrib- 
blers" teach any better than "abstainers," or were they, as several 
commentators have been arguing since W illiam j . Bennett and 
Lynne V . C heney took up the issue in the early 1980s, getting on 
with their scholarly lives by neglecting their students?® As young 
George Washington acknowledged when confronted with the 
recently hatcheted cherry tree, this was a tough question. 

It also turned out to be a question for which there is very little 
solid information. M ostofthesamplecollegeshad mechanismsfor 
assessing/ evaluating individual teaching effectiveness, but few of 
them lent themselves to college-wide or even departmental com- 
parisons, much less inter-institutional ones. And much of what 
passed f o r teach i n g eval u at i o n i n th eco u rse of ou r respect! ve ten u re 
processeswas anecdotal and highly subjective. Even thosecolleges 
thatadministeredfaculty-widestudentevaluationsof faculty were 
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reluctantto makethem availableto an outsider, particularly when 
on several of these campuses such evaluationswere viewed as "for 
the instructor's eyes only." Student-produced evaluations were 
available on some campuses, but here too their standing among 
faculty made reliance upon them locally suspect. 

Faced with this paucity of data on teaching effectiveness of 
individual faculty, I fell back on my interviews with deans and 
targeted faculty questionnaires. Deans were asked to categorize a 
sampling of faculty into five ascending categories of teaching 
effectiveness, from "outstanding" (5) to "relatively ineffective" (1). 

I then collapsed thetop and bottom two rankings, changed the(3)s 
to(2)sand normalized therankingto get equal numbersin each of 
three categories. A similar procedure was performed on theschol- 
arly rankings, using institutional ratherthan disciplinary scores. In 
theend, 19 of the24collegesinthesurvey provided usableteaching 
ratings on 575 of th a r faculty. “ 

The resultant two-dimensional table allowed four composite 
identities: 



H igh scholarly index/H igh teaching index— "Scholar-Teachers" 
H igh scholarly index/Low teaching index— "Scholars" 

H igh teaching index/Low scholarly index— "T eachers" 

Low teaching index/Low scholarly index— "N either" 



The results proved quite gratifying to those who doubt the 
dichotomous character of the scholarly and teaching functions. 
Faculty with high scholarly indices more often ranked among 
"outstanding" (5) or "highly effective" (4) teachers than "less 
effective" (2) or "ineffective" (1) teachers, and did so with frequen- 
cies that were statistically significant. Correspondingly, faculty 
with low scholarly indices were no more likely to be rated as 
"effective" teachers than "ineffective" ones. I ndeed, the two most 
common designationstoemergefromthepairingof characteristics 
were "Scholar-T eacher" and "N either." Among top liberal arts 
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col lege faculty at least, the baseball label "good field, no hit" has 
little in theway of functional equivalence.^^ 

A final andquiteunexpected bonusfrom my brief foray into the 
murky region ofteachingevaluations:someevidencetosuggestthat 
the positive connection between scholarly activity and teaching 
effectiveness isstrongest among older col lege faculty. T hisat least 
allowsthecheeringinferencethatteachingeffectivenessissu stained 
by scholarly activity, a belief frequently asserted by my scribbling 
survey respondents. T o the extent that this is true, it provides a 
powerful and practical argumentfor why college trustees, founda- 
tions, and governmental agencies should support the scholarly 
activitiesoftheirfaculty, and why parentsand students, rightly and 
pri marily concerned with the instructional qual ity of our colleges, 
should applaud theirdoingso: Scribbling keepstheteachingjuices 
flowing. But then you likely already knew that. 
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There are, I think, two decisive institutional elements of our 
current ci rcu m stances as I i beral arts scholar- teachers: fi rst, growi ng 
similarity, both intellectual and bureaucratic, between the liberal 
arts college (more exactly for our purposes, the so-called "select" 
liberal arts college, or SLAC) and the so-called first-tier research 
university, adevelopment most precisely chronicled by my fellow 
panelist, Robert M cCaughey;^and second, increasing dynamism 
between the liberal arts college and the public sphere. Every 
essential feature of our professional identitiesasagentsof scholarly, 
intellectual, curricular, and institutional missionshasbeen altered 
in recent decades— and most dramatically in the past decade— by 
thisdoublegravitation of the SLAC toward arenas that are, I will 
assert, markedly more complex and less coherent than the super- 
seded liberal arts hermitage, and that, moreover, suffer between 
them an increasingly vexed relation.Aswehavegrown in purposive 
complexity, so have we thrived, becoming, as M cCaughey has 
argued, increasingly meritocratic, pluralistic, and just plain inter- 
esting; but aswe have mimed the modern university'sd rift toward 
internal fragmentation and corporatesimulation, wehavecourted 
adisquieting, and disabling, incoherence. Evenso,forreasonsthat 
my other fellow panelist, Kenneth Ruscio, has thoughtfully iden- 
tified and that I believe McCaughey's research affirms, there 
remains great potential for the liberal arts college to fashion an 
i ntel I igi ble and cogent mode of teacher-scholar that navi gates the 
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Scyllaofthemodernuniversty'smuddled mission andtheCharybdis 
ofafractiouspublicsph ere. 

T 0 move toward that revised vocational model— or, at least, 
toward a strategy for its realization— let's first look more precisely 
at each of thesedomains, theuniversity and the public sphere,^ in 
order both to describe better our current state and to suggest how 
it might best be ad dressed. From its inception, the modern univer- 
sity hassoughttoharmonizediscreteintellectual pursuitswiththe 
comprehensiveness— the universality— of their shared claims to 
truth and purpose, resolving what Schelling called the "confused 
mass" of individuated impressionsand facts into "the living whole 
of knowledge."^ Even as the intensifying command of science, 
technology, disciplinary demarcation, and bureaucratic adminis- 
tration within the university loosened the fabric of concerns 
binding the professoriateto a senseof common purpose, the ideal 
of synthetic ref lection underwriting Schelling'sideaof a university 
persisted in the form of a constellation of mutually reinforced 
idealizations: nation, culture, and— subtending, orsuffusing, these, 
sometimesfurtively,sometimeswithself-congratulatoryfanfare— 
"thehuman."'* But asweareall aware— anddoubtlessassomeofus 
have partly celebrated— such constructsasnation, culture, and the 
human have in recent times been decentered by many converging 
forces: multiculturalism; post-foundational epistemologies; the 
explosion of information wrought by technological and economic 
development; the infection of educational discourse by "market" 
idioms; and escalating emphases on both global and local expres- 
sionsof citizenship, emphases both magnified and refigured by 9/ 
11 and itscontinuingaftermath. Deprived of these enabling myths, 
theuniversity— that is, theuniversity considered as an institution 
(for I do not speak here of its many brilliant denizens who are 
themselves striving to redefinetheuniversity'sdisposition in this 
age of demystification)— finds itself incapable of providing an 
account of itself that is fully persuasive either to its internal 
constituents or external audiences. 

Amongthosedislocatingforcesthatestrangetheuniversityfrom 
self-elucidatingvoice, noneismorepowerfulthan its ever- in creasing 
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deferencetomarketdictatesandthediscoursesof "accounting" and 
" eval u ati on " th at p rove so corrosi veto an en co m passi n g acco u n t of 
value. If thecomplaintof theuniversity'spollution by mercantile 
influencesextendsatleastfromThorstein Veblen to Bill Readings 
and M ary Poovey,^ those fearful Cassandras have not stemmed the 
university's rush to compartmentalize, monetarize, and privatize 
intellectual activity, bracketing complex questionsof judgment in 
favor of an often cramped, expedient, yet ironically tenuousimita- 
tion of corporate methods and consumerist manners. U nmoored 
from now-discredited transcendental justification, the university 
becomesa project defined by pervasively material ist logic, a logicat 
once circular and aimless (conflating or confusing, as Poovey 
observes, means and ends),® a kind of parodic inversion of the 
I i beral arts pu rsu it that C ardi nal N ewman memorably descri bed as 
"self-sufficient and complete. . . [capableof] stand[ing] on itsown 
pretensions."^ 

I will not speak for my university-based colleagues' sense of 
vocation undertheaegisof thiscorporatized university, though the 
measurably wideningdivisionstherebetween permanent and tran- 
sient faculty, between humanists and scientists, and between fac- 
ulty and administrators— whether assessed, on the one hand, in 
termsof prestige, power, and resources, or, on theother hand, asa 
matter of serious, respectful exchange— suggests that David 
Damrosch'scolorful, if extreme, vision oftheuniversityasaspace 
of "alienation and aggression" may, sadly, adumbrate the current 
framework of self-realization fortheuniversity-based professoriate.® 
But it will not be enough, or even appropriate, for usto advert to 
thosesententiaedescribingtheliberal artsmission asinherentlyand 
self-sufficiently dignifying that N ewman so eloquently wrought 
and thatweoften still find promoted in somewhatdilutedformsby 
college mission statements. For those once-satisfying ideals— 
suitableof course to a society capableof affirming thetranscenden- 
tal value of culture— fashioned the liberal arts teacher as an exile 
from vulgarity, alternately dour, dreamy, or ditsy in his or her 
detachment from what John Stuart M ill, crafting a vision of 
education asthe "forming of great minds," called "the business of 
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the world."® We have arrived at a point where such detachment 
defuses rather than sparksa productively critical relation either to 
the global enterprise of emancipation or the local project of self- 
transformation. Charting instead a path between the ideological 
reductions of defunct myth and debasing materialism, the liberal 
artseducator is today called upon not only to compose a counter- 
point of specialty and generality (thusrenovatingSchelling), and to 
entwineenrichmentandengagement(thusreorientingN ewman), 
but to reimagine the scholar-teacher's dialogue with the public 
sphere as a mutual quest for worth, not wealth, tested by evolving 
accounts of value, not essential! zing accounting procedures. T o 
invigoratetheliberal artsmission,andthustomitigatethedisabling 
constraints and contradictions accrued in our movement toward 
theuniversity model of professional identity, wewould do well to 
explore, sharpen, and foster constructs of knowledge and teaching 
thatrefinethenow-inescapableintimacyoftheacademicarenaand 
publicsphere. 

Both domains— theclassroom and thecivicsquare— areat stake 
here, for both equally face thethreat not only of being saturated, 
indeed engulfed, by market forces (with their insidious effect of 
incapacitating critique by internalizing it as stylistic adornment), 
but also of finding their own exploratory voices displaced into 
scripts authored by others. Even at the liberal arts college, faculty, 
and students, likethemassofourfellow citizenslaboring(asN ora 
W atson famously put it to StudsT erkel) "in jobsthat aretoo small 
for our spirits,"“confrontthesensation of beingalienswithin their 
own institutions at those moments when some legitimating ele- 
ment of our neighbor's or colleague's identity— knowledge, 
renown, mobility— seemseither a widget in an economy of power 
or an unobtainable and untranslatable sacrament sheltered from 
communal transaction. When, for example, we already take for 
granted the nature and aims of whatever we think of as "knowl- 
edge," and particularly when such norms prove incapable of 
acknowledging what cannot be subsumed under their authority, 
then ourpositions, however hard-won, havebecomeimpediments, 
not incitements, to personal and collective development, mere 
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commoditiesin theeconomy of academic prestige. I n my view, the 
reformation of theliberal arts faculty role(or, at least, self-concep- 
tion) consequent to the SLAC's convergence with the research 
university— that is, from pastoral mentor mediating for students 
received knowledge to scholar-teacher worki ng at the fronti i ne of 
knowledgeproduction— has,forall itsindisputablebenefits, left us 
toooften uncertain in just thisway about ourpositionviseach other 
andvistheOther(thatimaginedsourceofvalue, purpose, meaning 
that links our work to a world "beyond") as it speaks through 
various public personae. By thesametoken, I think that the very 
habit of shared self-scrutinythatthistransformation hasinstilledin 
us makes us eminently capable of productively rethinking our 
relation to knowledge precisely as a positional drama, a drama 
affecting our roles both within and beyond our institutions. 

W hat might this positional drama look like? Recently, mystu- 
dentsand I encountered apassagethatoffersremarkableresonance 
with that question. H ere is Frederick Douglass elucidating in his 
N arrativeofl845themeaningofslavesongs,orrather, hisrelation 
to the possibilities of such meaning: 

T he slaves selected to go to the G reat H ouseFarm, 
for the monthly allowance. . . whileon their way 
would make the dense old woods. . . reverberate 
with their wild songs ... I did not, when a slave 
understand the deep meaning of those rude and 
apparently incoherent songs. I was myself within 
thecircle; so that I neither saw nor heard as those 
without might seeand hear. T hey told ataleof woe 
which was then altogether beyond my feeblecom- 
prehension. I havefrequently found myself in tears 
whilehearingthem.Themere recurrence to those 
songs, even now,afflictsme;andwhilel am writing 
these lines, an expression of feeling has already 
found its way down mycheek.^^ 

Douglass's explication of slave songs does much more than 
defend vernacular— or local— performance against alien appro- 
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priation or denial; thepassagedramatizesa complex movement of 
identifications and dislocations as the songs' "meaning" and the 
author's interpretive legitimacy reconfigure each other in a con- 
tinuous process of renegotiation. H isclaim to interpreti ve author- 
ity depends upon his concurrent location beyond and within the 
scenehesimultaneously recuperatesand resignifies.T heemergence 
ofthatauthorityfromaconfluenceofinterpretiveand experiential 
perspectives- focused in themultiplerolesof boy, cultural traveler, 
and narrator, and in the passage's oscillating tenses— suggests a 
constantly shifting critical consciousness. Douglass's complex re- 
flection on slave songs thereby provides the insight that social 
performance and its interpretation together comprise a defining 
but provisional transaction, having neither predetermined form 
norfinal significance. Correspondingly,theposition of Douglass's 
"I" is not that of an absolved overseer of the cultural text, an 
independent and steady node of awareness, but an engaged and 
implicated witness, occupyingtheplacewherethevicissitudesand 
jagged continuities of communal self- interrogation crystallize 
through expressiveenactment("whilel amwritingtheselines..."). 
Site prods insight, asthe ideal of a singular perceiving bang gives 
way to the author's recognition of his evolving identity in a 
continuous recognition of plural and contingent meanings. 

I havepermittedmyselfthisexcursusnotsimplyto embellish my 
presentation with Douglass's eloquence, but indeed because his 
text exemplifies so keenly how interpretive insight and self-narra- 
tion can emerge from a self-conscious negotiation of distance and 
engagement, a negotiation that is at once hermeneutic and experi- 
ential. That process, weshould note, isirreducibleto anyconstruct 
of foundation, code, or even determinate history or ideology, and 
i ts ai m I i kew i se can n ot be assi m i I ated to any p rescri pt i on fo r sod al 
action. In taking Douglass as an exemplar for the liberal arts 
scholar-teacher as public intellectual, I envision us moving with 
agility and self-awareness between the poles of unreflective phe- 
nomenalism and eviscerating abstraction— moving, too, between 
different "circles" of association and authorization, simultaneously 
legitimizing and interrogating both the liberal arts setting and the 
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wider public sphere as loci of "meaning." In this way, for both 
domainswewill not foreclose but instead foreground thequestion 
of institutional and individual purpose, takingtheseneitherasmere 
instrumentsfor self-advancement norasunquestionedwaysof life. 

I am tempted at thispoint to disavow any definitive blueprint of 
social mission fortheliberal artscollegeassuch. I ndeed, thehistory 
of the modern university, whether in Schelling'sGermany, M ill's 
England, or Reading's America, teaches us the limits and dangers 
of asking educational institutions to undertake projects of social 
engineering guided by idealist meta-narratives. But we liberal arts 
practitionerscannotsimplyswaddleourselvesinshibbolethsabout 
theapolitical quest for "truth," admonishing ourselves, in Stanley 
Fish's recent words, not to "confuse [our] academic obligations 
with the obligation to save the world."^^ For even to heed Fish's 
accompanying caution against "surrender [of our] academic obli- 
gationstotheagendaofanynonacademicconstituency,"wecannot 
remain inert in thefaceof mounting corporateand governmental 
efforts to shape our educational mission. Douglass's example 
suggests, in fact, the wisdom of neither isolating inquiry from the 
social conditions in which our institutions are embedded nor 
subjugating inquiryto externally stipulated imperatives. 

The need for contemporary teacher-scholars to actively defend, 
rather than complacently assume, thesocial conditionsthat enable 
our rightly celebrated mandatetopursue"thetruetask of academic 
work: the search for truth and the dissemination of it through 
teaching" (Fish) dramatically challenges any vision of the liberal 
arts arena as a place apart from public exchange. Of particularly 
grave and pressing concern fortoday'sand tomorrow's liberal arts 
educator are the many post-9/11 legislative, regulative, and law 
en f 0 rcem en t assau I ts agai n st f ree i n q u i ry t h at h ave regi stered upon 
academiawith increasing frequency and precision si nee passage of 
FI R 3162, the so-called USA Patriot Act, in October, 2001. A 
cursory cross-section of implicationsand effects of the Patriot Act 
and related legislation for contemporary scholar-teachers might 
includethefollowing: 
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• Sections 216-218 of the Patriot Act provide for 
unrestricted government spying on communica- 
tions, includingemail, without need of courtorder 
solongas"theinformationlikelytobeobtained... is 
relevant to an ongoing criminal investigation." In 
a circularity worthy of "0 rwellian" imagination, 
such "criminal investigation" need merely involve 
the authorities' suspicion or disapproval of on- 
campus speech, as per a federal judge's order that 
organizersof aD rakeU niversity forum on thel rag 
W ar conducted in N ovember, 2003divulgerecords 
of the event to federal prosecutors. (0 niy after a 
sustai ned struggleagai nst thecou rt order waged by 
theN ational LawyersGuildwasthesubpoena[and 
an accompanying gag order] withdrawn by the 
U.S. Attorney for the southern district of 
Iowa . . . leaving intact the judicial sanction for 
prosecutorial intimidation by federal authorities.) 

• Sections 213-215 of the Patriot Act extend to the 
federal government extraordinary, unchecked ac- 
cess to a variety of private documents, including 
educational and library records. U ndertheseprovi- 
sions, librarians can be forced to make accessible 
to law enforcement agents records of patrons' 
reading, while facing criminal prosecution for 
informinganyoneof theircooperation with these 
authorized intrusionson thefree pursuit of infor- 
mation. I n addition to circulation records, authori- 
ties, operatingundertheFBI's"LibraryAwaren ess 
Program," now have the right to monitor online 
library use. 

• 0 perating under such post-9/11 legislation asthe 
Bioterrorism Prepared ness and ResponseAct, the 
N ational Security Entrance-Exit Registration Sys- 
tem, the Border Security Act, and the H omeland 
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Security Act, the FBI, INS, and Justice 
Department have delayed, detained, and/or 
refused entry to thousandsof foreign students and 
scores of foreign scholars seeking entry to the 
U nited Statesin order to pursuestudyand research 
with thei r A merican col leagues. P rejects i nvol vi ng 
such subjects as H IV treatment, development of 
a vaccine for the West N ile virus, cause and cure 
for leukemia, theoretical physics, meteorological 
analysis, and— ironicallyenough— detection of bio- 
warfare agents have been stalled or ruined by such 
government interventions, none of which have 
come with public explanations affording visiting 
scholarsortheirhostsopportunity for response. 

• According to a report in The Chronicle of H igher 
E du cati on , dozen s of col I eges and u n i versi ti es have 
entered into partnerships with the FBI's joint 
T errorism T ask Forces, "assigning campus-police 
officersto cooperate" infederal investigations (often 
targeting foreign nationals), thereby creatinga de- 
pressing effect on thefreemovement of individuals 
and information.^'* 

• T he currently proposed extension of the Patriot 
Act ("Patriot Act M") licenses thegovernment to 
secretly incarcerate, deport, and strip citizenship 
from anyone who supports an activity deemed 
"terrorist" bytheAttorneyGeneral. Such activities 
may bethemselvescurrently legal, and might easily 
includeadvocacyofcausesfeitto beinhospitableto 
the Attorney G eneral 's perceived i nterests. 

T his enumeration of incursionson intellectual exchange(and I 
hasten to note that the list of mechanisms designed to chill 
discourse and curtail diversity on American campuses could be 
vastly extended) vividly illustrates the need for every faculty mem- 
berto understand activelytherelation between individual scholarly 
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and pedagogical pursuits and the radiating spheres of public life 
that can either enrich or threaten our shared "search for truth." 
N otably, it is not just the liberal arts institution but also those 
encompassing publics that depend upon our ability to enter pro- 
ductively into a public conversation about thevalueand welfareof 
our institutional practices. And it has been the burden of my 
Douglass-inspired argumentthatourability not merely to engage 
but to help preserve and refinethepublicspheredependsupon our 
reconception of the scholar-teacher as something other than just, 
on the one hand, erudite specialist or pastoral sage at home in a 
quasi-feudal retreat, or, on the other hand, technocratic expert 
molded to the "modernized," instru men tali zed, and marketed 
university. 

Such a project might provide a means of reintegrating the 
diversified functions of faculty life so as to yield for us the same 
integrity of identity and purpose that we tel I students will be the 
legacyof their liberal artsexperience. Ifthisscenario hasmerit, then 
aconsequent revisionary accountoftheemergent "teacher-scholar" 
caststhe liberal artscollegeitself in asomewhat new light: wemight 
find ourselves diverging from the recent imitative path through 
which our values and aims derive from the research university 
model, revisiting hiring expectations and legitimation protocols 
accordingly; but more: we might allow ourselves to assert the 
"select" liberal arts institutionsas being themselves the vanguard 
model for intellectual and pedagogical work in theacademy, aswe 
are today best positioned to craft innovative, effective models of 
vocation bydintofsize,adistinctiveblend of older and more recent 
habitsofscholarlydevelopmentandcurricularorganization,anda 
long-nurtured habit of asking alongside our students just exactly 
theforegoi ngquestionsabout the placeof knowledge and learning 
in theenveloping public sphere. 

Thus by way of moving toward concluding recommendations, 

I turn to thework of Kenneth Ruscio, who, in a widely influential 
essay poi ntedly titled "T he D i sti ncti ve Scholarsh i p of the Select! ve 
Liberal Arts College,"^^ envisioned us nimbly moving among 
disparateformsofknowledgeand differing communitiesofunder- 
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Standing to forge innovative professional identities. That vision, 
now a decade-and-a-half old, remains bracing, but perhaps also 
undernourished, so I close by taking up itshopeand challenge— 
a cal I to vi tal i ze I i beral arts facu I ty experi en ce so as to en su re S L A C 
prominence within American higher education— by suggesting 
afew key areasfor scrutiny within ourown institutional practices: 

1. Vigorous discussion of the role of public intellec- 
tual work asafeatureof vocational legitimacy. We 
are indebted, of course, to Ernest Boyer'sseminal 
provocation to widen theparametersof what counts 
as "scholarship," but Boyer cedes too much in 
creatinga'Tourfold" definition thatdistinguishes, 
for example, the"knowledgeof discovery" from the 
"knowledge of integration."^® Rather, following 
M cCaughey and Ruscio, I urge us to reconsider, 
not just broaden, received categories, specifically 
deconstructingthespecializedandtheapplled,and 
to reconsider the place of public knowledge and 
collaborativeinquiry in ourhiringand promotion 
processes. 

2. Careful reconsideration of existingcurricularstruc- 
tures, including the role of old departmental and 
divisional rubriesand new scholarly and curricular 
entitles (e.g., the ever-mushrooming "centers" of 
varioussorts), carried outwithin adiscussion of our 
encompassing educational mission. Notably, 
d esp i te th el r facu 1 ti es' exten si ve con tri but I o n s to 
reconsideration of disciplinaryformatlons, research 
universities have little changed their intellectual 
andcurricularstructures;departmentsincreasingly 
serve more as bureaucratic districts than intellec- 
tual regions, but universities tend more to add on 
new "program" structures along the margins of 
entrenched "departmental" zones than to revisit 
presidingcurriculardesigns.CanSLACs' very 1 i m i - 
tationsof size and resources, as well as the history 
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of cross-pollination cited by Ruscio, yield more 
creativeadaptations?Andcanourburgeoningcen- 
ters likewise operate not as supplements to (or, 
worse, retreats from) our "normal" scholarly and 
curricular activities, but instead as incubators of 
ideasthatwill ultimately reform existing structures 
fromwithin? 

3. Spirited intellectual exchange across curricular di- 
visions— particularly between scientists and non- 
scientists— about essential features of scholarly 
pursuit and their relation to the encompassing 
liberal artsmission.Ashumanists,wemight begin 
by asking about the conflict of "scientism" and 
"interpretation" in ourown fields; as scientists, we 
might ask how a rhetoric, philosophy, and history 
of science might infiltrate our theories of knowl- 
edge: and from there, we might together make 
clearer what epistemological and pedagogical as- 
sumptions wecan and cannot share. 

4. Clarification of the place of market forces with in 
our scholarly, pedagogical, and administrativeac- 
tivities(includingtheproprietyofpatentingknowl- 
edgeandsellingcoursedesign,trendsthat seriously 
threaten our fundamental culture of intellectual 
and pedagogical exchange). 

5. Vigilance against encroaching divisions of labor 
within theliberal artscollege, which separate"pro- 
gram" from "service" teaching, and tenure-track 
from adjunct faculty. 

6. Broad consideration of theaimsand limitsof fast- 
growing information technologies, about which 
we collectively understand little more than that 
they are putting extraordinary strain on educa- 
tional resources. 
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7. Carefulfocusonthegrowingprominenceofathlet- 
ieswithin theSLACs— heeding thewarnings and 
recommendations offered by William G. Bowen 
and Sarah A. Levin in Reclaiming the Game^^— 
with special attention to recruitment practices, 
admissions procedures, financial aid patterns, and 
the extension of seasons in the pursuit of non- 
leaguechampionships. 

And, finally: 

8. lfonlyforitssymbolicvalue(notin whatitsignifies 
to external audiences, but rather, for what we can 
remind ourselvesaboutourfundamental mission): 
reconsideration of SLAC's participation in the 
college- ratinggame, particularly (butnot only) the 
contest run byU .5. N ewsand World Report. N othing 
somisshapesourprofessional identities, sodistracts 
us from refurbishing our institutional missions, 
and, on theother hand, so reinforcesthe pressure to 
conform to others' narrationsofourventure,asthe 
confusion of "tellingourstory" with imprintingour 
brand caused by the rankings' status-wars. Con- 
templatingthegiftof time, focus, and imagination 
that refusal of the ranking game would bestow 
upon us, and with it the opportunity to take full 
responsibility for a continuous self-account by 
which we can work and live, evokes a wondrous 
anticipation beforewhich I fall silent. 
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I am honored to be part of this conversation— and also intimi- 
dated. Followingap rof esso r of I i teratu reandanhistorian,whoare 
both fine representativesof disciplines that placeahigh premium 
on eloquently articulated arguments, compelsmeto choosewords 
carefully and with at least some attention to style. It has been a 
pleasureto read thei r thoughts these past few daysand now to hear 
them elaborate upon their written words. 

I also ap predate so much theopportunity provided byACLSto 
remind myself of some of the topics I studied a decade and a half 
ago.Mf I haven't had thetimeto revisit that research asmuch asl 
would have preferred, it's only because I've been living the lifeof 
a liberal arts college teacher-scholar. My responses to Kimberly 
BenstonandRobertM cCaugheyareframedbyareturn tothecon- 
clusionsof that long-ago blissfully detached research— research 
that is now leavened, enhanced, buttressed, or crippled (I am not 
surewhat the right word is) bythecold hard experienceof 15 years 
in the trenches. 

I will simply raiseafewquestionsand makea few assertions— 
assertions that, truth be known, will be put forth with far more 
conviction than I truly possessand with far morecertitudethan the 
situation warrants. I want to thicken theplot by building upon the 
points raised by Benston and M cCaugheyand extending a few of 
them perhaps further than either of our presenters would agree 
with. 
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Theoneincontrovertibleconclusion I draw from thesetwo fine 
papers aswell asourdiscussionsthis weekend isthat it isindeed 
time to take a careful and critical look at the teacher-scholar 
faculty model in liberal artscolleges-Theexamination should be 
empirical: W hat is the practice these days? And it should be 
normative: What should the model be and how does current 
practicedepart from the idealized model, if atall?Theanswersto 
thosequestionswill help usunderstandthehistorical moment in 
which liberal arts colleges now find themselves. They will also 
help us understand the highly differentiated world of higher 
education today. 

I havefourpointstomake. 

F i rst, the argument whether we are teacher-scholars at selective 
liberal artscol leges, asopposed to teachers, isadead issue. It isdead 
in thesensethat no onedisputesthattheevolution has occurred, 
as an empirical matter. And it isdead in thesensethat nearly all 
faculty members at liberal arts colleges think it a good thing to 
engage in scholarship. An expectation of research is built into our 
reward systems, our culture, and of courseour tenure and promo- 
tion procedures. Buttheseorganizational carrotsandsticksareonly 
partoftheexplanation. Faculty nowadays arenot dragged kicking 
and screaming into scholarship. They embrace it and honor it. 

T hat isnotto say that alumni, students, ortrusteesembracethis 
approach. AsM cC aughey pointsout, scholarship and teaching are 
not zero-sum activities in our professorial eyes. We understand 
quitewell that knowledge advancesquicklythesedays, that profes- 
sors need to model for their students the lifelong "active learners" 
we expect them to be, and that the capacity to challenge conven- 
tional wisdom isfundamental to a liberally located person. T ime 
to engage! n original work and theaspi ration to shapeone'sfield are 
important parts of the modern academic profession, and it isthe 
rare faculty member these days who considers scholarly pursuitsa 
detriment to his or her teaching ability. But try explaining to 
trustees, as many of you perhaps have, that a reduction i n teachi ng 
load can be a net positive for an institution'steaching mission. 
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N everthelesstheseamlessnessofteachingand scholarship under 
theright set of conditions isa conviction for many of us. I daresay 
that all of usatthismeetingarefiercelydedicated tothedistinctive 
mission of liberal arts colleges. But read through the biographical 
statements wesubmitted and notethealmost universal references 
to our scholarship and publications- references we make with 
pride rather than with embarrassment or apology for time wasted 
on effortsthat detract from our credentialsasa member of a li beral 
arts faculty. We write and publish because it is one more way to 
encounter ideas and confront intellectual problems; and at least on 
this very general level wesurelyseeitascomplementarytowhatwe 
do in our liberal arts setting. 

But if there is broad consensuson that point, thereis, and thisis 
my second point, great dispute beneath thesurface. If weagreethat 
the model has indeed evolved, we disagree on how to describe it 
beyond these very general terms; andthereisasensethatnotall its 
features are benign. M cCaughey and Benston, for example, both 
talk about a refinement of the model— a movement towards a 
particular model with different features than currently exists. But 
I wonder whether what isat stake is less a refi nement of the model 
and more a refinement of the argument and justification for 
scholarship at a liberal artscollege. . . refi nement that would enable 
usto identify, select, and promote thosefeatureswewould liketo 
preservewhilepurgingthosefeaturesthatdetractfromourinstitu- 
tional missions. 

For example, is our scholarship different from the kind that is 
conducted at research universities?Sociologistsof higher education 
arguethattheacademic profession isthe result of theconvergence 
of two structural features: education in a particular field of study— 
a discipline if you will— and an institutional setting.^ A genotype 
and a phenotype. The hypothesis would be that the liberal arts 
college, as an institution with particular organizational features, 
must have some influenceon how professors shape their work. As 
my political science brethren would put it in a different context, 
institutions matter. And a liberal artscollege is not thesame kind 
of institution as a research university. 
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N owitgetscomplicated, of course, but doesa liberal artscollege 
with its less specialized undergraduate student audiences and the 
routine interaction of faculty across areas of specialization and 
intellectual traditionsencouragemoreintegrativeand interdiscipli- 
nary work? M y afternoon runsat Washington and Leewerewith a 
physicist, a professor of religious studies, a law professor and 
historian, a philosopher, an environmental economist, and a com- 
parative political scientist. Did that daily 45 minute interdiscipli- 
nary seminar raise the probability at least that our scholarship 
would bemorehorizontal than vertical, moreinterdisciplinarythan 
highly specialized, more critical of work in our own disciplines, 
morecreative? 

T eaching introductory courses— and I mean really teaching 
them— conversing with colleaguesoutsideyourfield on a regular 
basis, attending public lectures and meeting with visitors in differ- 
ent disciplines, all of that is bound to result in different questions 
being asked, different methodologies being employed to answer 
them, and, asonefaculty member putittomelongago, scholarship 
that is less "taxonomically upstanding." As Benston notes in his 
paper, "Wemight allow ourselves to assert SL AC s as being them- 
selves the van guard model for intellectual and pedagogical work in 
theacademy, as we are today best positioned to craft innovative, 
effective models of vocation by dint of size, a distinctive blend of 
older and morerecenthabitsof scholarly developmentand curricu- 
larorganization, and along-nurtured habitofaskingalongsideour 
students just exactly the forgoing questions about the place of 
knowledge and learning in the enveloping public sphere." The 
teacher-scholar model in aliberal arts college is not an adaptation 
of t h e research u n i versi ty ap p roach to a co n st rai n ed o rgan i zat i o n al 
setting. I nstead it isa model with virtues all itsown developed in a 
setti n g th at affo rd s ad vantages n ot avai I ab I e el sew h ere. 

If in fact our scholarship is distinctive, the next question is 
whether that isagood thing. Isitgood research, first of all, and is 
it good for the institution? In the interest of time. I'll leave that 
question dangling, except to note that this is what I mean by 
wondering whether the refinement we seek isan improved ability 
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todistinguish between thekind of distinctivescholarshipweshould 
embrace at a liberal artscollegeand thekind ofscholarship that may 
be distinctive but does not necessarily contribute either to our 
students' education ortheworld of knowledgethat liesoutsidethe 
boundariesof our campuses. 

Third, in a practical, policy- related way, what trends in higher 
education and whatadministrativepracticessupportthedevelop- 
ment of a distinctive scholarship and which onesinhibit it?There 
are so many to discuss, but here are a couple of developments 
worthy of someattention. 

Theslowdrifttowardsmeasuringscholarlyproductivityinwaysthat 
reflect what Ben ston in parti culardescribesasthemarkdi-likeapproach 
to accou n ta bi I i ty. J u St as th e acco u n tab i I i ty- i n d u ced mo ve towards 
student assessment tempts us to focus on student learning out- 
comesthataremeasurableratherthan important, so theattemptto 
measurefaculty research productivity temptsustofocuson measur- 
able outcomes that mayor may not be important. 

I'm not talking about merely counting publications, but it's 
hard, if we are being honest, to encourage young faculty to do 
interdisciplinary work, to undertake a research project that may 
takeawhileto find itsstride, to engage, in other words, in precisely 
thekind of integrative, creative, critical, exciting thinking weseek 
to inculcate in our students. M y favorite bugaboo in thiscontext is 
thenow conventional set of outsideletters required fortenureand 
promotion— a mechanism that lowers the probability that our 
youngerfaculty memberswill fashion their research in any kind of 
distinctive manner and extendsthe period of time before they can 
cut theumbilical cord to thecultureof research universities they 
supposedly left when we hired them. 

Theseparation of moral and civic education from thecurriculum. 
Liberal arts colleges have historically articulated their missionsin 
termsofeducatingthewholeperson,ofinfluencingtheheartaswell 
as the mind, of preparing students for lives of consequence and 
helpingthemdevelopcommitmentslargerthan themselves.! each- 
ing and advancing the discipline are different enterprises than 
developing moral and ethical thin king. They are not necessarily in 
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conflict, although they can be, butattheveryleasttheemphasiscan 
surely bequitedifferent. To thedegreewedingto theinclusion of 
moral and civic education in the curriculum, we increasingly 
relegate it to general education or lower-level courses.^ If we lose 
civic and moral education asa primary curricular objective— if we 
accept without chal lengetheargument that moral and civic educa- 
tion can beleftonlyto general education or even worsesolelyto the 
extra- or cocurricular life of the student, faculty scholarship will 
becomeeven more separate from our institutional missions. 

0 n the bright side, however, look at thecentersor interdiscipli- 
nary programsthat are popping up ail over the pi ace at liberal arts 
colleges. Ifsomeonehastimetoundertakethestudy, I betwewould 
find that they are based on much different rationales than similar 
structures at research universities. Centersforthestudy of poverty, 
theenvironment, or my own school of leadership studies arequite 
explicit in their references to engaging students with the world 
around them. I n their best momentsthey represent an adaptation 
of moral and civic education to the exigencies of modern curricu- 
lum design— and they speak, I think, to Benston's point about 
discovering and participating in the public sphere today in a 
manner consistent with our traditional and evolving mission. 

M y last point isprecisely on thistopic of the public sphere. Any 
discussion of theteacher-scholar faculty model cannot go far these 
dayswithout clarity about what a liberal arts education means in 
contemporarysociety. Andon theparticular pointabouttheplace 
of theliberal artsin thepublicspherethereissomedispute. 0 n one 
sidearethosewhovaluedetachment,acritical examination of one's 
values, and an education that features the discovery of theself. 0 n 
the other side are those who emphasize engagement over detach- 
ment, instilling moral and civic values, preparation for the respon- 
sibilities and demands of citizenship, and the discovery of some- 
thing greater than one'sself. Explanationsofthepurposeof aliberal 
arts college will have to dodge the market responsiveness that 
Benston alertsusto— thepressuretojustifythecurriculum in terms 
of utility— as well as the misperception from other quarters that 
"values" education isacovertform of politicization. H ow to engage 
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that “values” education is a covert form of politicization. How to 
engage society while remaining distant and critical has long been 
a challenge for a liberal arts institution, but never more so than now. 
And never in a manner more challenging for the professoriate. The 
nature of our scholarship, the link to our teaching, the role faculty 
and our institutions play in the public sphere are more than just 
worthy topics for our consideration. The stakes are higher. The 
future of liberal arts colleges is dependent upon a distinctive 
mission — which, at least in my view, is dependent upon a distinc- 
tive model of the professoriate. 
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Built T 0 Engage; Liberal Arts Colleges and 
Effective Educational Practice 

GeorgeD. Kuh 



Are liberal arts colleges as rich with educational opportunity for 
thei r students as tha r proponents clai m? 0 r are many headed the 
wayofthedinosaur,aspublicuniversitiesmainstream pedagogical 
innovationssuch aslearningcommunities, increase student-faculty 
research options, and invest in learner-centered technologies?^ 

In this paper I summarizesomeof what weknow about student 
engagement in educationally purposeful activities at liberal arts 
colleges. Sidestepping any discussion about what constitutes a 
liberal arts college, or a liberal arts education, I use the Carnegie 
Foundation's (2000) definition: institutions that are primarily 
undergraduate colleges with major emphasis on baccalaureate 
degree programs and that award at least half of their baccalaureate 
degrees in the liberal arts. 

T he Student Experience at Liberal ArtsC olleges 

Scholars generally agree that the liberal arts college exemplifies 
what is "best" educational practice in undergraduate education. ^ 
E sti mates of the i m pact of d ifferent types of i nstitutions on thei r 
students almost always favor liberal arts colleges.^! hat is, liberal 
artscollegestudentstendto gain morein intellectual and personal 
development, more frequently pursue advanced graduate study, 
and are more likely to vote and take part in civic matters after 
college. A study conducted by Professor Ernest Pascarel I a and his 
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colleaguesattheU niversity of I owaandtheC enter of Inquiry in the 
Liberal Artsat Wabash Col lege found that the favorable effects of 
liberal arts colleges on a variety of desired outcomes of college 
persist well into thepost-college years. 0 necommon explanation 
for what appears to bethesuperiority of liberal arts col leges is that 
they attract relatively wel l-prepared and highly motivated students. 
Yet, after controllingfor selectivity at both thestudent and institu- 
tional level, the advantages that obtain for liberal arts colleges in 
termsof effective educational practices remain.'^W hy? 

One explanation is that liberal arts colleges create distinctive, 
developmental ly powerful learning conditions that result in a 
practical as well as liberating educational experience.^ Richard 
H ersh accountsfortheheightened impact of the liberal artscollege 
experiencethisway: 

Residential liberal arts col leges— by virtue of their 
pri maryfocuson teaching, theirsmall size, residen- 
tial nature, quest for genuinecommunity, engage- 
ment of students in active learning, concern fora 
general and coherent education, and emphasis on 
thedevelopmentofthewholeperson— providethe 
most important kind of undergraduate education 
for the 21^ century. ... They are sui generis, 
themselves a special kind of pedagogy.® 

But what if structural features such as size and residential 
character are only part of the equation of a developmentally 
powerful experience? What if liberal arts colleges also happen to 
morefrequently employ effectiveeducational practicesthan other 
typesof institutions?And what if thesepractices are transportable 
and "add value" to the undergraduate experience— that is, what if 
liberal arts colleges out-perform what one might expect, given the 
entering ability of their students and institutional features?! hen, 
liberal artscollegesarenot only vital, but other formsand sectors 
of postsecondary education can learn some things from them.^ 
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Assessing Student E ngagement 

Tobegintoanswertheseandotherquestionsl drawon information 
from the N ational Survey of Student Engagement (N SSE). The 
project wasstimulated bydiscussionsinthemidl990sto find ways 
to obtain and report legitimate alternative sources of information 
about collegiate quality, an effort that unlike rankings would be 
based on research about student development and institutional 
effectiveness. Established with a grant from the Pew Charitable 
T rusts, N SSE (referred to as"nessie") isnow supported entirely by 
institutional participation feesand isco-sponsored byT heC arnegie 
Foundation for theAdvancement of T eachingandthePew Forum 
on Undergraduate Learning. The foundation for NSSE is the 
"quality of student effort" concept on which C. Robert Pace 
developed theCollegeStudent ExperienceQ uestionnaire(C SEQ ) 
in the mid-1970s with a grant from the Spencer Foundation. 
Alexander Asti n subsequently further fleshed out and popularized 
the concept with his "theory of involvement."® 

D rawing on theCSEQ and other long-running collegestudent 
surveys, the relatively short N SSE instrument was designed by 
assessment experts and extensively tested to insure its validity and 
reliabilityandtominimizenon-responsebias. Itissquarelyfocused 
on the extent to which first-year students and seniors engage in 
empirically derived good educational practices and what they gain 
from their college experience.® Average response rate for paper and 
Web versions is about 43 percent. Although N SSE doesn't assess 
student learn i ng outcomesd i rectly, the mai n content of the N SSE 
i nstrument, T heC ollegeStudent Report, representsstudent behaviors 
thatarehighlycorrelated with many desirablelearningand personal 
developmentoutcomesof college. Since2000, morethan 430,000 
studentsfrom 730 four-year colleges and universities have partici- 
pated at least once. Liberal artscollegesmakeup about 18 percent 
of the institutions participating in N SSE, which is about their 
proportion (16 percent) of all four-year col leges. Thus, liberal arts 
collegesarewell represented in N SSE, with 125or55percentofthe 
228 total of al 1 1 i beral arts col I eges i n t he U n i ted States. 0 veral I , th e 
N SSE database reflects in 2003 about 58 percent of the under- 
graduate FT E enrolled at four-year colleges and universities. 
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T 0 make student engagement results easier to understand and 
use as wel I as more access! ble to a variety of stakeholders, N SSE 
grouped questions about student and institutional performance 
into fiveclustersor benchmarks of effective educational practices 
(Appendix A). They are: 

• Academicchallenge 

• Activeandcollaborativelearning 

• Student-facultyinteraction 

• Enrichingeducational experiences 

• Supportivecampusenvironment 

Thescoresforthebenchmarks are standardized on a 100 point 
scale. 

Participating institutions allow N SSE to use their data in the 
aggregate for national and sector reporting purposes and other 
undergraduate improvement initiatives. Institutions can usetheir 
own data for institutional purposes. Results specific to each insti- 
tution and identified as such arenot made public by N SSE except 
by mutual agreement. 

W hat H ave W e Learned About Student E ngagement at Liberal 
ArtsC olleges? 

A variety of analyses conducted over the past several years shows 
that students at liberal arts colleges generally are more engaged 
across the board in effective educational practices than their coun- 
terparts at other types of institutions. 0 n all five N SSE clusters of 
effectiveeducational practiceand other measures, liberal artscolleges 
score consistently higher than any other type of institution. The 
resultsfavoring liberal artscollegesarenet of variousstudent charac- 
teristics, such asgenderand age, and institutional featuressuch assize, 
selectivity, residential nature, and sector. Theboxandwhiskerschart 
in Appendix B illustratesthis by showing the benchmark scores by 
institutional type. Each column shows the bench mark scores at the 
fifth, 25th, 50th (median), 75th, and 95th percentiles. The rectan- 
gular box showsthe25th to 75th percentilerange, orthemiddle50 
percent of all scores. The "whiskers" on top and bottom represent 
the 95th and 5th percentiles. 
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Consistent with their espoused mission, liberal artscollegesalso 
engage students morefrequently in activities that encouragethem 
tointegratetheircurricularandco-curricularexperiences.“Thisset 
ofactivities(Figurel) isa proxy for deep learning, requiring use of 
knowledge, skills, and competencies across a variety of academic 
and social activities that are integrated into a meaningful whole. 

Figurel. 

Integration Scale 

• Worked on a paper or project that required integrating 
ideasor information from varioussources 

• Included diverse perspectives (different races, religions, 
genders, political beliefs, etc.) in classdiscussionsor 
writingassignments 

• Put together ideas or concepts from different courses 
when completing assignmentsor during classdiscussions 

• Discussed ideasfrom your readingsor classes with faculty 
members outsideof classes 

• Discussed ideasfrom your readingsor classeswith others 
outsideof classes (students, family members, coworkers, 
etc.) 

• Synthesizing and organizing ideas, information, or 
experiences into new, morecomplex interpretations 
and relationships 



Information T echnology and Library Use. In terms of using 
information technology, seniors at liberal arts col leges tend to be 
exposed less than first-year students to information technology in 
theclassroom compart with their counterpartsat other types of 
institutions. For example, compared with students at doctoral- 
granting u n i versi ti es, sen i ors at I i beral arts col I eges are not as often 
required to use information technology to completeassignments, 
makeclasspresentations, orworkin teamsoutsideof class. At the 
sametime, theproportionsofseniorswho say they "never" dothese 
activities areaboutthesameat all typesof institutions, suggesting 
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that liberal arts college students areusing information technology, 
but not to the same degree; this may be in part a function of major 
field and classsize. I nformation technology usereported byfirst-year 
students is more si mi lar across i nstitutional types. 

T he areas where liberal arts colleges seem to use information 
technology less frequently are in the classroom and in taking 
courses online. For example, only half as many liberal arts college 
students take one or more courses online as students at other 
colleges and universities— five percent and 11-12 percent respec- 
tively. Itisworth notingthatwhileliberal arts college students are 
similar to their counterparts elsewhere in terms of obtaining 
information for academic work from the W orld W ide W eb, they 
are less I i kely to say that thei r peers "frequently" cut and pastef rom 
the Web into their papers or reports without attribution (76 
percent frosh and 82 percent seniors compared with 89 percent 
frosh and 91 percent seniors at other institutions). 

In addition, the pattern of student experiences with academic 
libraries at liberal arts col leges sets them apart from other types of 
institutions. For example, students at liberal arts colleges more 
f req u en 1 1 y ask I i b rar i an s f 0 r assi Stan ce an d u se t h e I i b rary W eb si te 
to obtain resourcesfor their academic work. M oreover, liberal arts 
collegestudents'experienceswiththelibraryarestrongly correlated 
with other educationally purposeful activities, such asworking with 
a faculty member on research or discussing papers with faculty 
members,” perhaps because the library is in close proximity to 
wherestudentslive, making access much easier. 

Campus Climate for Learning. Liberal arts colleges also offer 
qualitativelydistinctivelearningenvironmentsT hat is, students at 
liberal arts colleges score well above their peers on measures of 
supportfortheiracademicand social needs. Thequal ity of relation- 
ships between variousgroupson campus is particularly high, with 
a few exceptions, one of which is noted later in terms of women's 
colleges. 0 netroublingfinding isthatstudentsof color, especially 
African American students, do not find the liberal arts college 
environment as supportive asother students.” 
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E nriching E ducational Experiences. A nother area I n wh ich 1 1 beral 
artscolleges perform wel I isthedegreeto which thei r students take 
advantageof opportunities to enrich their educational experience. 
Forexample, seniors at liberal arts col I eges are mo re likely to have 
done community service or volunteer work, studied a foreign 
language, studied abroad, done independent study, and had a 
culminating senior experience, such as a capstone or senior thesis 
(Figure 2). They are also much more likely to have worked on a 
research projectwithafacultymember(39 percent compared with 
2 9 percen t of t h ei r p eers at d octo ral exten si ve u n i versi t i es) . I n d eed , 
atthehighest performing liberal artscolleges, almost half of seniors 
reported doing a research project with a faculty member. Theone 
educationally enriching experience that liberal arts collegesdo not 
lead the pack in is participating in a learning community. This is 
mildly disappointing, because learning communities have numer- 
ous positiveeffectson other aspectsofengagementaswell asahost 
of desired outcomes of college; in addition, these positive effects 
persist into the senior year of col lege. 

Students at liberal artscollegestakegreater advantageof enrich- 
ing educational experiences for several reasons. First, they are 

Figure2. 
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predisposed to doing many of these things when they begin 
college.^'* I n addition, liberal artscollegestudentsattend collegefull 
time and live on campus; thus, they have more ready access to 
opportunitiesfor learning, both insideand outsidetheclassroom. 
Andtheyhavemoretimetodothesethings, astheydo not carefor 
dependentstothesamedegreeasstudentselsewhereand they work 
fewer hourson averagethan thei r counterparts at different typesof 
institutions; thosethat do work tend to do so moreon campusthan 
off. However, even when these factors are taken into account, 
students at liberal arts colleges engage more in enriching educa- 
tional activities than studentsat other types of institutions. 

E xperi en ces with D i versity . Oneofthemoresurprisingfindings 
from NSSE isthat liberal arts collegestudents report moreexperi- 
ences with diversity than their counterparts at other types of 
institutions (Table 1, p. 137).^^ The advantage is non-trivial, as 
i n d i cated by a pattern of su bstan ti al effect si zes, after control I i ng for 
student and other institutional features. For example, studentsat 
liberal arts colleges are significantly morelikely than theircounter- 
parts at other types of institutions to talk seriously with other 
students who havedifferent viewsor who are from different racial 
and ethnic backgrounds, and to report making more progress in 
understanding peoplefrom other racial and ethnic backgrounds. 
T hey areal so moresatisfied overall with thei rcollegeexperience. I n 
addition, experiencewith diversity isstrongly linked with viewing 
the campus climate as being supportive of academic and social 
needs. T hese effects are most pronounced for white students at 
liberal arts colleges.^® 

This pattern of results is surprising if for no other reason than 
that many of these institutions are not naturally imbued with 
structural diversity;thatis,manydo not enroll substantial numbers 
of racial and ethnic minorities. A large number of liberal arts 
collegeswerelocated for historical reasonsin rural settings,” which 
are neither populated nor viewed as desirable collegiate environ- 
ments by studentsfrom historically underrepresented groups.^® As 
a result, liberal arts colleges do not score well on numerical 
indicators of diversity, such as a diversity density index or the 
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likelihood of interaction between students of different racial and 
ethnic backgrounds. 0 niy baccalaureate general colleges have a 
loweraveragediversity density index than liberal arts colleges.^® 

T hetypesof meaningful relationshipsthat lead to such outcomes 
arecertainlypossibleandeven numerouson larger, morecomplex 
university campuses. H owever, they are probably more likely to 
occur where the features of the learning environment induce 
ongoing, personal contact rather than idiosyncratic and intermit- 
tent contact where anonymity prevails. Smaller, residential, more 
human-scale settings create interpersonal environments where 
interactions among students from different backgrounds tend to 
takeplaceover extended periodsoftime. Becausethesestudentslive 
in close proximity, they aremorelikely to know oneanother; thus, 
relationships between students from different backgrounds may 
well deepen into friendships, become more meaningful, and have 
greater impact than passing acquaintances.^^ As a result, students 
are more likely to engage in mixed-race conversations outside of 
classabout what they are learning, world events, and current issues, 
which to a degree reflect the goals of any institution's general 
education program. 

Special-Mission Liberal Arts Colleges. The salience and magni- 
tudeof the impact of certain liberal arts col leges are in large part a 
function of clearlyfocused missions. Women'scollegesareacasein 
point, asareinstitutionsthatfeatureavalues-basedphilosophyand 
curriculum. 

EducatingWomen.Asasetofundergraduateinstitutions, women's 
colleges are more engaging for women than are coeducational 
institutions almost across the board. For example, women at 
women's col leges are more likely to have higher quality and more 
frequent interactions with faculty and with peers, report greater 
levelsof academic challenge, and perceive the environment to be 
more supportive of their overall success (T able 2, p. 138). This is 
truefor both first-year students and seniors. H owever, consistent 
with other data, seniors at women's colleges do not find their 
campus climate to be as supportive of their social interests and 
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needs.^^ This does not, however, seem to have a deleterious effect 
0 n oth er aspects of th ei r experi en ce i n term sof I evel s of en gagemen t 
or outcomes. There is limited evidence to suggest that men's 
colleges can besimilarly "highly engaging" for their students; this 
iscertainly thecasefor Wabash College, forexample, which isone 
of the schools included in the DEEP project mentioned later 
because of its higher-th an -predicted student engagement scores 
and graduation rates. 

C haracter D evelopment. Shapingvaluesand ethicswasa primary 
goal ofundergraduateeducationinthecolonial colleges. ^^Buteven 
with thesecularization of American higher education, many liberal 
artscolleges have continued to espouse asoneof their educational 
purposesprovidingstudentswithopportunitlesto discover, refine, 
and test their values, or develop their character. Indeed, many 
liberal arts colleges claim to leave a distinctive imprint on the 
attitudesandvaluesoftheirgraduates. Inthiscontext, wecan think 
of character as a window into personality, a constellation of 
attitudes, values, ethical considerations, and behavioral patterns 
that represent what people believe and value, how they think, and 
whattheydo.Thus,characterismanifestedin both intellectual and 
behavioral dimensions of public and private life, including a 
demonstrated commitmenttothepublicgood, personal integrity 
and responsibility, and an examined understandingof one'sethical 
responsibility toself and the larger community. 

Figures shows that— as with many other desired outcomes— 
students at liberal arts colleges report making greater gains in 
character development, followed by their peers at baccalaureate 
general colleges, master'sgranting institutions, and thetwo largest 
institutions, the doctoral/research university extensive and doc- 
toral/research university intensive.^'* Also, students at religiously 
affiliated institutionsreportgreatergalnsincharacterdevelopment 
than studentsat unaffiliated institutions. 

Among theactivities likely to contribute to character devel- 
opment areengaging in integrativeactivities, doingcommunity 
serviceor working on a project in thecommunity that is related 
to a course, volunteering, and being exposed to diversity in the 
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Figures. 

Gains in Character Development: 

Seniors at NSSE 2002 Institutions 
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classroom, and talking with studentsfrom other racesand ethnicities 
or having conversations with studentswho havedifferent political 
and social views. Additionally, students at campuses that have a 
moresupportivecampusclimatearemorelikelytoindicategrowth 
in character development. Aswehaveseen, liberal arts col I eges are 
generally stronger in these areas compared with other types of 
institutions. Thus, it stands to reason that students at liberal arts 
collegeswould gain more in terms of character development. 

Caveat Em ptor 

T aken together, these findings give ample reason to cheer liberal 
artscollegesintermsofthenatu re and frequency with which their 
students engage in educationally purposeful activities, especially 
compared with othertypesoffour-yearcollegesand universities. At 
thesametime, the differences in average scores between liberal arts 
collegesand other typesofinstitutionsarenotalwaysgreat enough 
to represent a practical ormeaningful difference, perhaps, in terms 
ofwhat an individual studentmayexperience. In addition, thereare 
dozensof individual institutional exceptionstothegeneral rulethat 
liberal arts college students are more engaged in effective educa- 
tional practice. Thisisillustrated byFigure4— whatl calltheEKG 
of student engagement in American higher education. 
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Figure4. 




W hilesmallerschoolsare, on average, more acadennically chal- 
lenging, somelargeuniversitiesscorebetteronthisdimension than 
many smaller colleges. This pattern also holdsfor the four other 
benchmarks of effective educational practice. So, while smaller is 
generally better, it depends on the specific institutions being 
compared, because some large public universities are as, or more, 
engagi ng i n certai n areasthan somesmal 1 1 i beral artscol leges. Thus, 
clal ms about col legiate qual ity can not be general ized to al I i nstitu- 
tionsinagivensectornorcan wesaythatallcollegesofacertaintype 
and size are comparable, orthatonetypeissuperiorto another. 

Within College Variance. Figures shows the frequency of first- 
year student contact with faculty members at liberal arts colleges. 
T hescores range (from left to right) from thelowest scoring school 
to thehighest scoring school. Whiletheaveragedifferencebetween 
thelowest and highest scoringschool islessthan 10 points, there is 
considerable variance within liberal arts colleges. That is, within 
each of theinstitutionsthevariance between themiddlestudents, 
80 percent of students, istwoorthreetimesthesizeoftheaverage 
differences between col leges. T hus, whi le many students at a given 
college have frequent, high-quality interactionswith theirfaculty 
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Figures. 

Student-Faculty Interaction: 

First-Year Students at Liberal Arts Colleges 
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members, substantial numbersof studentshavemuch lesscontact 
than isdesirable. Once again, thissamepattern holdsfortheother 
four benchmarks of effective educational practice as well as for 
other institutional types. 

This same pattern also holds for most college outcomes, as 
exhibited by gains in character development (Figure 6) where the 
liberal artscollegeselected to representthemiddleofitsdistribution 
has a relatively high average score, but a sizeable fraction of its 
students score much lower on thecharacter development measure 
than thetypical student at somemaster'sgrantinginstitutionsand 
even some largedoctoral/ research extensive universities. 

The within-institutional variance with regard to the student 
experience is really more problematic than it may appear, because 
as noted earlier, the bottom 10 percent of students is not shown. 
Thus, a key challengeisfindingwaysto identify and then morefully 
engagethosestudentswhofall well below average, a disproportion- 
ate number of whom are men. Reaching more under-engaged 
studentswill improve their learning and also boost overall institu- 
tional and national benchmark scores becausethere is more room 
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Figures. 
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to moveupward on thescales. Focusing on studentswho areal ready 
engaged at relatively high levels- those who are in the upper 
quarter, say, of the engagement distribution— will produce only 
marginal differences in overall educational quality. This is not to 
say that such studentsshould beignored orthat they would not reap 
some benefit. But with limited time and resources it may make 
senseformanyschoolstotargetinterventionstoward studentswho 
are in the lower third of theengagement distribution. 

H ow M uch is 0 ptimal? I n terms of student engagement, it's not 
clearthat"more" isalwaysbetter if student learning isthegoal. For 
example, in termsof student-faculty contact, it'simportantto focus 
on the right kinds of interactions. NSSE questions intentionally 
address substantive interactions, as contrasted with social encoun- 
ters, because the latter have little to no direct effects on learning 
gainsortheamount of effort studentsdevoteto academics. I n fact, 
some research studiesshow that studentswho have a good deal of 
casual contact with faculty outsidetheclassroom report making less 
progress toward desired outcomes.^® Because the key to student 
learning is both thenatureand frequaicyof contact, someformsof 
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"occasional" contact with faculty membersnnaybeenough.Fourof 
thesixbehaviorsonthestudent-faculty interaction benchmark are 
of this kind: (1) discussing grades and assignments, (2) discussing 
career plans, (3) working with a faculty member outside of classon 
a committee or project, and (4) doing research with a faculty 
member. F or most students doing the f i rst th ree of these once or 
twice a semester is probably good enough. T hat is, "occasionally" 
discussingcareerplanswith afaculty member issufficientforseeing 
therelevanceof their studies to a self-sufficient, satisfying lifeafter 
college. Working on a research project with afaculty member just 
onceduringcollegecould bea life-altering experience. Butforthe 
oth er two act i vi ti es— getti n g p ro m pt feed back an d d i scussi n g i deas 
presented in readings or class discussion— it's plausible that the 
more frequent the behavior the better. 

Active and collaborative learning is an effective educational 
practice because students learn more when they are intensely 
involved in their education andareasked to think about and apply 
what they are learning in different settings. Collaborating with 
otherson academic work and problem solving preparesstudentsto 
deal with themessy, unscripted situationsthey will encounter daily 
during and after college. But do all students who report more 
experience with such activities learn more? We have some insight 
from the Value-Added project which coadministered N SSE with 
experimental measures developed by RAN D and theCouncil for 
the Advancement of Education to assess the types of outcomes 
associated with liberal artseducation.^^Datacomefrom morethan 
a thousand students at about a dozen i nstitutions who completed 
the battery of instruments in the spring of 2002.^® 

Though far from conclusive, it appears that higher ability 
students (those who scored greater than 1300 on the SAT ) may 
benefit less from active and collaborative learning activities than 
their lower-scoring (below 990) counterparts. The lower-scoring 
group appeared to benefit more in student engagement and learn- 
ing outcomesfrom high quality personal relationships, asupportive 
campus environment, and experiences with diversity. In addition 
to ability asmeasu red bytheSAT, preferred learningstylesmay also 
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beafactor. That is, "higher ability" students may cometo college 
being more proficient in abstract reasoning compared with "lower 
ability" students who perform better when course material is 
presented in concrete terms and they have opportunities to apply 
conceptstotheirdaily lives. Thesefindingsaremildly provocative, 
suggesting that interventions to boost student engagement may 
havethegreatest payoff forthosestudentswho are most at-risk for 
leaving college prematurely. These and other examples indicate 
that "more" activity may not always be "better" in termsof student 
learning.^® Ability, learning style, and major field need to betaken 
into account when drawing conclusions about student engage- 
ment, learning, and collegiate quality. Other factors may also be 
relevant, such as institutional mission and the learning goals that 
f acu I ty m em bers h ave f 0 r th ei r cou rses an d maj 0 r f i el d . 

Final Thoughts 

In many respects, liberal arts colleges set the bar for American 
higher location in terms of effective educational practice. 0 n 
balance, they provide a challenging, yet supportive, educational 
environment for their students. In light of the caveats mentioned 
earlier, in order to make more definitive statements about the 
performance of liberal arts colleges we need to know more, espe- 
cially if prospective students and others are to use this or related 
information in selecting a college. This is especially important if 
Earlham College President Doug Bennett is correct, that most 
studentsand parents begin thecollegesearch process byfocusingon 
just onecategory of institution, and then sorting from high to low 
witTiinthiscategory.Thisis, of course, what U.S NeAsand World 
Rqxrtdoeswith its rankings, segmenting institutionsinto research 
universities, national liberal arts colleges, regional colleges and 
universities, and so forth. Few meaningful comparisonsthat matter 
to student learning are made across categories on aspects of the 
studentexperienceand institutional performance. M oreover, much 
of what drives the ran kings are institutional resources and reputa- 
tion, neither of which (along with selectivity) are positively related 
to effective educational practice^” or desired outcomes.^^ 
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The findings reported earlier are all based on liberal arts col- 
leges— public and private. Additional work could bedoneto tease 
out the relationships between student engagement and institu- 
tional control, such as public and private and sectarian and non- 
sectarian. It's likely that these further analyses will produce only 
modest differentials that almost always favor private over public, 
though when certain patterns of b^aviors and outcomes are 
considered along with institutional mission, such as character 
development, the differences that favor schools with particular 
characteristics (e.g., denominational colleges) may be substantial. 

Becauseofthecost differential between most private liberal arts 
colleges and other forms of postsecondary education, it would be 
instructivetodeterminewhetherstudentengagement isrelated to 
gross or discounted tuition arrangements and other features of 
financial aid, including changes in the ratio of gift aid, loans, and 
other aid between thefirst and last year of college. 

Public perceptionsofcollegiatequality are substantially swayed 
by institutional reputationsand other vestigesof prestige that may 
have little to do with actual performance of students or institu- 
tions. Yet weknow relatively littleabout student engagement and 
educational effectiveness at the elite, highly selective liberal arts 
colleges and universities— what Robert Zemsky calls"medallion" 
institutions.^^ In all likelihood, such results would show even 
greater general net effects favoring liberal arts colleges— more 
frequent participation in effective educational practices and so 
forth. H owever, medallion institutionsaresupposed to be good at 
everything. But no school is perfect. Indeed, none of the 700-1- 
collegesanduniversitiesparticipatingin N SSE performsatthetop 
on each of the five benchmarks of effective educational practice. 
T h i s i s an oth er i n stan ce w h ere m arket fo rces t ru m p tran sparen cy 
and improvement efforts. U ntil higher education learns how to 
appropriately use and responsibly report information that reflects 
the core of the collegiate enterprise— student learning and the 
practicesthatfoster learning— affluenceand reputation will unfor- 
tunately continueto bedisproportionately emphasized as markers 
of collegiate quality over student development and educational 
excellence. 
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Table 2. 



Effect Sizes for Student Engagement at Women’s Colleges 


Dependent Variable 1st Year 


Seniors 


Engagement 


Academic challenge 


.10 -H 


.12 * 


Higher order thinking 


.08 


.13 * 


Active & collaborative learning 


14 ** 


.16 ** 


Student-faculty interaction 


.18 ** 


.09 + 


Integration 


.16 ** 


.17 ** 


Diversity-related activities 


.31 ** 


.27 ** 


Supportive Campus Climate 


Supportive campus environment 


.06 


-.03 


Interpersonal support 


-.02 


-.08 * 


Support for success 


.11 * 


.01 


Satisfaction 


.01 


.02 


Self-reported Gains 


Understanding self and others 


.16 ** 


.11 * 


General education 


.11 * 


.08 -H 


Analyzing quantitative problems 


.09 * 


12 ** 


Contributing to welfare of community 


.13 ** 


.08 -H 


+ p<.10, *p<.05, **p<.01 






From: Paul D. Umbach, Jillian L. Kinzie, Auden D. Thomas, Megan 
M. Palmer, and George D. Kuh, “Women Students at Coeducational 
and Women’s Colleges: How Do Their Experiences Compare?" Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Higher Education, Portland, OR, November 2003. 
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Appendices 

AppendixA. 

Benchmarks of Effective E ducational Practice 

Level of Academic C hallenge.C hal lengi ng i ntd lectual and creative 
work iscentral to student learning and collegiatequality. Colleges 
and universities promote high levels of student achievement by 
emphasizing the importance of academic effort and setting high 
expectations for student performance. 

• Preparing for class (studying, reading, writing, 
rehearsing, and other activities related to your 
academic program) 

• N umber of assigned textbooks, books, or book- 
length packsof course readings 

• N umber of written papersorreportsof20pagesor 
more 

• N umber of written papersorreportsbetween Sand 
19 pages 

• N umber of written papersorreportsfewerthan 5 
pages 

• Coursework emphasizes: Analyzing the basic ele- 
ments of an idea, experience or theory 

• Coursework emphasizes: Synthesizing and orga- 
nizing ideas, information, or experiences 

• Coursework emphasizes: M akingjudgmentsabout 
thevalueof information, arguments, or methods 

• Coursework emphasizes: Applyingtheoriesorcon- 
ceptsto practical problems or in new situations 

• Worked harder than you thought you could to 
meet an i nstructor's standards or expectations 

• Campus environment emphasizes spending sig- 
nificantamountsoftimestudyingand on academic 
work 
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Student I nteractionswith Faculty M embers.1 hrough interacting 
with faculty membersinsideand outsidetheclassroom students see 
firsthand howexpertsthinkaboutandsolvepractical problems. As 
a result theirteachersbecomerolemodels, mentors, and guidesfor 
continuous, lifelong learning. 

• D iscussed gradesorassignmentswith an instructor 

• T alkedaboutcareerplanswithafacultymemberor 
advisor 

• D iscussed ideas from your reading or classes with 
facu Ity mem bers outsi de of class 

• W orked with faculty members on activities other 
than coursework (committees, orientation, stu- 
dent-lifeactivities, etc.) 

• Received prompt feedback from faculty on your 
academic performance 

• Worked with a faculty member on a research 
project 

Active and Collaborative Learning. Students learn more when 
they areintensely involved in thei reducation and areasked to think 
about and apply what they are learning in different settings. 
Collaborating with others in solving problems or mastering diffi- 
cult material prepares students to deal with the messy, unscripted 
problems they will encounter daily during and after college. 

• Asked questions in class or contributed to class 
discussions 

• M adea class presentation 

• W orked with other students on projects during 
class 

• W orked with classmatesoutsideof classto prepare 
classassignments 

• T utored or taught other students 

• Participated in acommunity-based project aspart 
of a regular course 

• D iscussed ideas from your reading or classes with 
others outside of class (students, family members, 
coworkers,etc.) 
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Enriching Educational Experiences. Complementary learning 
opportunities inside and outside the classroom augment the aca- 
demic program. Experiencing diversity teaches students valuable 
things about themselves and other cultures. U sed appropriately, 
technologyfacilitateslearningand promotescollaboration between 
peers and instructors. Internships, community service, and senior 
capstonecoursesprovidestudentswith opportunitiesto synthesize, 
integrate, and apply their knowledge. Such experiences make 
learning more meaningful and, ultimately, more useful because 
what students know becomes a part of who they are. 

• Talking with students with different religious 
beliefs, political opinions, or values 

• T alkingwithstudentsofadifferentraceorethnicity 

• An institutional climate that encourages contact 
among students from different economic, social, 
and racial or ethnic backgrounds 

• U singelectronictechnologytodiscussorcomplete 
assignments 

• Participating in: 

° internships or field experiences 
° community serviceor volunteer work 
° foreign languagecoursework 
° study abroad 

° independent study or self-designed major 
° culminatingseniorexperience 
° cocurricularactivities 

Supportive C ampus Environment. Students perform better and 
aremoresatisfiedatcollegesthatarecommitted totheirsuccessand 
cultivate positive working and social relations among different 
groupson campus. 

• Campusenvironment providessupportyou need 
to help you succeed academically 

• Campusenvironment helps you cope with your 
nonacademic responsibilities(work, family, etc.) 

• Campusenvironment provides the support you 
need to thrive sod ally 
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• Q uality of relationships with other students 

• Q uality of relationships with faculty members 

• Q uality or relationshipswith administrative 
personnel and offices 



Appendix B. 

Benchmarks Benchmark Scores by C arnegieC lassification 
by Class Standing 



Academic Challenge 





Active and Collaborative Learning 



75 

70 

65 

(A 60 

u 

i 50 
I 45 
« 40 
35 
30 
25 



First-Year Students 

70 

65 

M 60 

1 4 ^ ^ i ^ i: 


Seniors 

t t ^ ^ ^ ^ 


m T r ~ T 

30 

25 





Doc-Ext Doc-Int Master's Bac-LA Bac-Gen National Doc-Ext Doc-lnl Master’s Bac-LA Bac-Gen National 



Student I nteractions with Faculty M embers 





Doc-Ext Doc-Int Master's Bac-LA Bac-Gen National Doc-Ext Doc-Int Master's Bac-LA Bac-Oen National 
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Enriching Educational Experiences 





SupportiveC ampusEnvironment 





Notes 

1. After reviewing evidence from institutions participating in the Pew- 
funded Course Redesign Program conducted by the Center for Aca- 
demic! ransformation,CarolTwigg concluded that with an effective use 
of technology, "student successcan beachieved in classwithout increased 
student-faculty contact" ("RethinkingtheSeven Principles, "I heLearning 
M arketSpace N ovember9, 2002 <http://www.center. rpi.edu/LForum/ 
LdfLM .html>).Thisrequiresbeingmoreintentionalaboutthenatureof 
thecontact, such as being availableon an as-needed "when students get 
stuck" basis, which isbuiltinto theredesignsof mathematicscoursesat 
VirginiaTech,theUniversityofAlabama, andtheUni versi ty of I d ah o . 

2. Alexander. W.Astin, Four Critiral Years(San Francisco: Jossey- Bass, 
1977); Arthur. W . C bickering and ZeldaF. Gamson, "Seven Principles 
for Good Practicein U ndergraduate Education," AAFI E Bulletin 39.7 
(1987): 3-7; Ernest!. Pascarella, 0 wner’sM anual (New York: Norton, 
1990); Richard FI . FI ersh, "Generating ldealsand!ransforming Lives: 
A C ontemporary C asefortheResidential Liberal ArtsC ollege," D aedal us 
128.1 (1999): 173-94; Ernest!. Pascarella and Patrick!. !erenzini. 
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How CollegeAffediS Students Findings and Insights from Twenty Years of 
Research (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1991). 

3. Astin, Four Critical Years Alexander W. Astin, Four Critical Years 
Revisited (San Francisco:] ossey- Bass, 1993); Alexander W. Astin, "H ow 
theLiberal Arts College Affects Students,” Daedalusl28.1 (1999): 77- 
100; Arthur W. Chickering, Education and Identity (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1969); Arthur W. Chickering and Linda Reisser, Education 
and Identity, 2nd ed. (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1993); Kenneth A. 
Feldman and T heodoreM . N ewcomb, T hel mpact of C ollegeon Students 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1969); George D . Kuh and Shouping H u, 
"T heEffectsof Student-Faculty I nteraction in thel990s,"T heReview of 
H igher Eduration 24 (2001): 309-32; Pascarella and T erenzini, H ow 
CollegeAffedisStudents. 

4. The Pascarella and Wolniak study ("Assessment of Liberal Arts 
Education: Findings from the National Study of Student Learning," 
paper presented at the Assessment of Liberal Arts Education, W abash 
C ol I egeC en ter of I n q u i ry i n th e L i beral A rts, C rawf ordsvi 1 1 e, I N , A ugu st 
2003) includes about 5,000 graduates of 26 institutions in theAppala- 
chian region. Ten of these institutions are private baccalaureate liberal 
artscolleges.Thegraduateswere surveyed approximately 5, 15, and 25 
years after grad u ati on . T h e study i s parti cu I arl y ri ch i n th at th e research - 
erswereableto link precollegedatafrom an ACT assessment doneat the 
timeofcollegematriculationtoavarietyofcollegeoutcomes.Thisallows 
for controlling for salient factors, such as high school grades, parents' 
income and educational attainment, and institutional selectivity. On 
most measures, baccalaureate liberal artscollegegraduatesperformed at 
higher levels. Pascarella and his colleagues found similar effects for 
students in their N ational Study of Student Learning, a group they 
followed longitudinally for three years (1992-95). Although only 5 
liberal artscollegeswereincluded in thesetof 16 institutions, thevariety 
of measuresused and theability to control for precollege character! sties 
makes the study one of the better and more persuasive efforts. Control- 
ling for such factors is important becausestudents at liberal arts colleges 
tend to have higher parental education and income; they are also more 
predisposed to learning for self-understanding and enter college with 
better d evel oped cri ti cal th i n ki n g ski 1 1 s. I n add i ti on , th ey are more I i kel y 
to have been involved in a variety of ways in high school. 

Pascarella and his colleagues concluded that compared to other 
institutions, liberal artscollegesweremorelikelytomaximize''good practices 
in undergraduateeducation" (eg., good teaching, interaction with faculty. 
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influential contactwith peers, high academicexpectations,studentacademic 
engagement, and so forth). The biggest differences between liberal arts 
col I eges an d oth er i n sti tuti on s weref ou n d i n th ef i rst year of col I egean d th en 
shranksomewhatthereafter. Even so, theseeffectspersi St after controllingfor 
student ability, motivation, and involvement in high school aswell as some 
college factors such as living on campus, being enrolled full-time, and 
institutional selectivity (Ernest T . Pascarella, G regory C . W oiniak, T riciaA. 
D. Seifert, Ty M . Cruce, and Charles F. Blaich, Liberal Arts Colleges and 
Liberal ArtsEduati on: New Evidenceon lmpacts[Washington, DC: ASH E 
H igher Education Report 31.3 (2005)]). W e have some limited evidence 
from the CSEQ program that corroborates these findings; that is, the 
expectations and predilections of students matriculating to liberal arts 
collegesarehigher in manyareas, such astheamount of reading, writing, and 
exposure to cultural eventstheyhopetotakeadvantageof (George D . Kuh, 
"Student Engagement in theFirstYear of College," Challengngand Support- 
i ngtheF i rst-Y ear Student: A H andbook for I mprovi ngtheF i rst Year of C ol lege 
ed. M . LeeU pcraft,john N .Gardner, and BetsyO . Barefoot [San Francisco: 
jossey-Bass, 2005] 86-107). 

5. Ellen Condliffe-Lagemann, "The Challenge of Liberal Education: 
Past, Present, and Future," Liberal Eduration 89.2 (2003): 6-13; Carol 
G. Schneider, "Silent Spring," Liberal Eduration 89.2 (2003): 2-3. 
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I want to thank the AC LS, theO akiey C enter for the H umanities 
and Social Sciences at Williams College, and the Sterling and 
FrancineClark Art I nstitutefor organizing thistimely and impor- 
tantconferencaTheconnectionsbetween thelearnedsocietiesand 
theliberal arts col leges are of potentially enormoussignificance to 
thefutureof both sectors, and each of thefivemajorsesslonsatthe 
conference focuses on an important aspect of this relationship. 

Other speakers have already explored theoriginsand evolution 
of liberal artscolleges in America, explaining how they have come 
to be what they are today. T here may bean ideal typethat most of 
us have in mind, butthefact isthat very few institutionsthatcall 
themselves liberal arts colleges correspond to the ideal. In the 
aggregate, they offer certain distinctive features: they are fairly 
small; they aregoverned and managed asprivate, nongovernmental 
institutions; they are purposeful about the values— religious and 
other— that led to their formation and, in many instances, that 
continue to shapetheir programs; they place enormous emphasis 
on teaching effectiveness; and they are based on a belief in the 
essential link between the learning that takes place through the 
formal curriculum and that which takes pi ace during other aspects 
of students' experience. Finally, of course, they aregrounded in the 
disciplinesof theliberal arts. 
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T oday, I wantto layouta"case"fortheeducational effectiveness 
of liberal artscolleges. M ygoal isnotso much to beconclusive, but 
rather to persuadeyou of thevalueand essential correctnessof the 
approach. And I want to conclude my remarks by listing four 
nagging worries— despite the bravado of the case I will have just 
made— and by posing two policy questions. There are many 
implications for public policy of the demonstrable educational 
effectiveness of liberal artscolleges, and two of these seem particu- 
larly important to mention at thisconference. 

T 0 begin, then: Approximately 600 colleges and universities 
possess most of the characteristics noted above, but perhapsfewer 
than 30— that is, fewer than the 50 "medallion" institutions, in 
Robert Zemsky's terminology^— institutions are strictly under- 
graduate, small, and offer programs exclusively in the liberal arts. 
An illustration can be found in the makeup of the Council of 
IndependentColleges(CIC), which isthenational service organi- 
zation for small and mid-sized private col leges and universities. In 
1995, CIC had 411 institutional members, of which 172 (or 42 
percent) were colleges of fewer than 1,000 students. T oday, the 
membership is529 institutionsof which only 115 (or 22 percent) 
are below 1,000 Full Time Equivalent (FTE) students.^ These 
changesinCIC'smembershipareabarometerofwhatishappening 
in the demography of institutionsof American higher education. 
N ew CIC members have come mainly from the ranks of institu- 
tions that offer master's degrees, often in professional programs, 
whilemanycontinuingCIC member institutionshavealso changed 
from strictly undergraduate, liberal arts, small places into institu- 
tionsof other sizes and shapes. 

A word should be said about the predictions of extinction for 
small colleges. Each year,oneortwocollegesgooutofbusinessand 
the newspaper articles about these closures or mergers invariably 
treat them as the leading edge of a trend. FI owever, thefactisthat 
every year for the past 20 years, one or two new colleges have also 
been established. The number of colleges and uni versifies tod ay is 
actually slightly larger than 20 years ago. It is very difficult to kill 
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a college— theyareflexible, entrepreneurial, and imaginativeabout 
new programs. 

T 0 be sure, some col leges are not of very high quality, and we 
should probably cheer when one of them closes. T here is ample 
evidence, however, thattheform of education provided by small, 
private, teaching-oriented, values-purposeful,liberal-arts-grounded 
institutionsismoreeffectiveeducationallythan public institutions 
that are comparable in terms of the characteristics of entering 
students. We know, for example, that students from racial and 
ethnic minoritiesand from low- and middle-income backgrounds 
enroll in private four-year colleges and universities in about the 
same proportions as they do at public four-year colleges and 
universities(FiguresAand B), butastudentataprivateinstitution 
hasamuch greater chanceof completing adegree successfully than 
astudentat apublic institution (FigureC). I tisof particular interest 
that the pattern of greater likelihood ofcompletingacollegedegree 
isevidentnotonlyforwell-prepared,affluentstudents, but also for 
thosewho start with lower leveisof family incomeand/or academic 
credentials.! hat is, whilestudentswith very strong recordsin high 
school aremorelikely to havea successful collegeexperienceif they 
attend a private collegeor university than a public institution, the 
same istruefor students with weaker high school academic records 
and low-income backgrounds(FigureD). 

1 1 is also thecasethat students with any of a variety of factors i n 
their backgroundsthatarecommonly associated with lower likeli- 
hood of successin college— such aslow-income,workingfull-time, 
having children while enrolled, first generation in college, racial 
minority— aremuch more likely to succeed in aprivatecollegeor 
universitythan they areinapublicuniversity(FiguresD,E, and F). 

T hese patterns are important to note because they suggest that 
theform of education represented by theliberal artscollegeworks 
well whetheroneistalkingaboutahighlyselectiveinstitution ora 
less selectiveone, an affluent student body ora low-incomestudent 
body. I f we are to argue successfu I ly for the efficacy of ou r form of 
education, we need to argue, I think, that it can work for everyone. 
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FigureA. Percentage of Students from Racial and Ethnic BackgroundsAttending Private 
versus Public 4-year Colleges and U niversities (1999) 




□ Private 4-year ■ Public 4-year 



Source; Modified from NAICU’s Twelve Facts That May Surprise You About America’s Private Colleges and 
Universities', US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2001 . (Percentages 
calculated based on total enrollment.) 



Figures. Percentageof Low- and M iddle-Income Students Attending Private versus Public 
4-year Col leges and Universities (1999-2000) 
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Source; Modified from NAICU’s Twelve Facts that May Surprise You About America’s Private Colleges and 
Universities: US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, NPSAS; 1999-2000. 



Figure C . T ime-T o-D egree Percentages for Students Attending Private versus Public 4-year 
C olleges and U niversities 
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Source; Modified from NAICU’s Twelve Facts that May Surprise You About America’s Private Colleges and 
Universities: US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Descriptive Summary of 
1995-1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Six Years Later. 
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Figure D. Level of Academic Preparation and the Likelihood of Attaining a Degree from 
Private versus Pubiic C oiieges and U niversities (percentages) 
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Figure E. Percentage of Students with M ultiple Risk Factors W ho Attain a Bachelor's 
De^eefrom Private versus Pubiic Coiieges and Universities 

Students with multiple risk factors are more likely to succeed at 4-year private 
colleges and universities than at 4-year public institutions 
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are more likely to succeed at 4-year private colleges 
public institutions 





We live in an era of mass higher education. Of the 4.7 million 
17-year-olds in theU .S. thisyear, 2.8 million or 60 percent will 
become collegefreshmen.Thesizeofthecollege-going population 
isincreasing;thehigh-school-graduation rate is in creasing; and the 
college-going rateisincreasing. 

We need to persuade more people- parents, legislators, and 
journalists— that this form of education is better than the alter- 
natives 

T he evidence is available. T here have been important recent 
efforts to examine what happens during the college years and to 
understand better why it isthatstudentsat certain kindsof col leges 
are more likely to succeed. GeorgeKuh has assembled impressive 
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— 

Figure F. D emographic Profile of Students W ho Attain T heir D egrees from Private versus 

Public Colleges and Universities (percentages) 
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evidence, from surveying students at hundreds of institutions of 
varyi ng types, that suggeststhat a student is much more I i kely to be 
engaged in theprocessofhisorherown education atasmall, private 
institution and thatthisengagement itself contributesto academic 
success. I will not attempt to repeat what Kuh hassaid, but I will say 
that his work is entirely persuasive to me. Kuh's conclusions are 
largely compatible with the work of Richard Light of H arvard 
U niversityon patternsof successamongtheundergraduateswhose 
records he examined. Light found, for example, that a student is 
more likely to succeed if (a) he or she has one-on-one contact 
outsidetheclassroom with at least onefaculty member, (b) heorshe 
is involved in at least oneextracurricular activity, and (c) heorshe 
stu d i es i n grou ps 0 r part i ci pates i n CO 1 1 aborati ve I earn i n g exerci ses. 
0 neofthemoreimportantinferencesto bedrawnfrom both Kuh's 
work and Light'sworkisthatthemeasurableeffectsof engagement 
are not closely correlated with "inputs" into undergraduate educa- 
tion, such asthewealth of theindividual institution, theSAT score 
of theindividual, or the average SAT scoreof entering students. 

N ot everyone has been persuaded by Kuh, however. Some have 
saidthathisN ational Survey of StudentEngagement(N SSE) relies 
too heavily on students' accounts of what they do— that is, about 
theprocessof education. T hesecritics believe that better measures 
of the effectiveness of liberal arts colleges can be obtained by 
focusing on something other than the activities of theprocessof 
learning, that results are what count. 

0 n e i m po rtant effort exam i n i n g resu I ts i s a p rogram d evel o ped 
recen tl y by th e C ou n ci I f or A i d to E d u cati o n , n ow a su bsi d i ary of 
theRAN D Corporation. U ndertheleadershipofRogerBenjamin, 
the C oundl's president and a former provost of the U niversity of 
M innesota, and Richard H ersh, a former president of T rinity 
College and H obart and William Smith Colleges, theCouncil for 
Aid to Education has developed something called the Collegiate 
Learning Assessment (C LA) project. The C LA consists of perfor- 
mance-based instruments and a method for assessing student 
learning that usestheinstitution astheunit of analysisand focuses 
on the "value added" that colleges and universities provide to 
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students-TheunitofanalysisfortheCLA project istheinstitution, 
rather than the individual student, which helps the C LA avoid 
being regarded as yet another "high stakes" test for individual 
students. Rather, theC LA attemptsto understand theinstitutlon's 
rolein promoting learning. T heC LA measures students early and 
late in their college careers to see how much learning has taken 
place, and attemptsto measuregrowth in intellectual skills— such 
as critical thinking, analytical reasoning, and written communica- 
tion— in a way that transcends the differences among individual 
colleges' curricula and individual students' majors. One perfor- 
mance measure, for example, asks a student to completea real-life 
test, such as preparing a memo or a policy recommendation by 
using a series of documents that must be reviewed and evaluated. 
Completion of these instruments does not require the recall of 
particular facts or formulas, but instead measures the student's 
ability to interpret, analyze, and synthesize. T hesecond measureis 
of analytical writingand relieson an instrumentthatwasdeveloped 
by the Educational T esting Service. This instrument attemptsto 
evaluate students' ability to articulate complex ideas, examine 
claimsofevidence, support ideaswithrelevantdocumentation, and 
of course use standard written English. 

It is not my purpose today to serve as a salesman fortheN SSE 
or CLA instruments, but let me simply say that the CLA has 
completed itspilot project and isnow ready to "go public," offering 
theinstrumenttoanyinstitutionorgroupthatwantstouseit. Both 
N SSE and CLA havegreatdiagnosticvalueforanycollegethat wants 
to understand better how effective its undergraduate education is. 

T heC LA pilot project included 14 institutions: BronxCommu- 
nityCollege;CarnegieMellonUni versi ty;ChapmanUni versi ty i n 
California; Earlham, Wabash, and Goshen Colleges in Indiana; 
Hampshire College in Massachusetts; Indiana University in 
Bloomington; Indiana U niversity- Purdue University in India- 
napolis; jackson State U ni versi ty; M acalester College; Pace Uni- 
versity; W hitworth College, Pacific Lutheran U niversity, H eritage 
College, Seattle Pacific U niversity and Washington State U niver- 
sity, Seattle;! rinityCollegein Connecticut; U niversityof C harles- 
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ton in West Virginia; andU niversityof M aineat Farmington. The 
pilotgroupwasdeliberatelydiverseintermsoftypesof institutions, 
students, and the documented intellectual abilities of entering 
students. The pilot showed that all students learned something 
during their collegecareers but that institutional effects varied a 
great deal. At some colleges, the average amount of student intel- 
lectual growth during thecollege years far exceeded theaverageof 
the other colleges. M ost importantly for our purposes today, the 
pilot project suggested that the greatest amount of intellectual 
growth on thepartofstudentstakesplaceat smaller, private, liberal 
arts institutions— notin every case, but in enough for usto believe 
that thereare important policy implicationsto thisfinding. If the 
findings hold up on a larger scale, they suggest that a student could 
learn more in four years at a liberal arts col lege than in six years at 
a public university. Given the longer average time-to-degree at 
public universities and the fact that most state governments are 
strapped forfunds, thisisavery important finding. 

It may be helpful to explore a tangent at this point about the 
broader societal purposes served by all institutlonsof higher educa- 
tion: howdo weknow that thethings that can bemeasured about 
the progress of students are the things worth measuring? W e all 
knowtheplatitudesofthepurposesofundergraduateeducatlon— 
to prepare responsible citizens; to prepare people for productive, 
professional lives; to cultivate sensibilities; to pursuetruth for its 
own sake. Believe me, I do not want to pursuea discussion in this 
vein:therehavebeentoomanyfacultymeetingsin mylifewhenthe 
mission statement wasup for reconsideration orthegeneral educa- 
tion curriculum was being revised. But it is useful to remind 
ourselvesthatthesubjects that are studied in our colleges and are 
considered appropriateto betaught by an institution devoted to the 
I i beral arts actu al I y d 0 c h an ge 0 ver t i m e, ref I ect i n g a p u b I i c vi ew of 
what broader purposesacollegeeducation issupposed to serve. The 
declineof ministerial training in thel9th century and of thestudy 
of the cl assies in the 20th have both been well documented. T oday 
only 20 percent of liberal arts col leges teach classics, once thought 
to beamandatory subject. T hedebatesofthel9th centuryoverthe 
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inclusion of the physical sciences in the curriculum, as described 
(hilariously) in LouisM enand'sTheM etaphysi cal Club, areechoed 
in the more recent debates over the teaching of computer science 
and businessmanagementaspartsoftheundergraduateliberal arts 
curriculum. 

Let usfocusfora minuteon the role of liberal arts colleges in 
meeting onesocial goal— preparingscientists. Forat least 50 years, 
there has been widespread public recognition that the country 
needs more scientists. These claims, bolstered by the federal gov- 
ernment, have been put forward in terms of drfense, economic 
development, and thesearch for better products— food, clothing, 
medical equipment, and drugs- all forthebettermentof mankind. 
Those strident public arguments may be less visible now, but the 
need for more scientists continues to be articulated by almost 
everyone. 

Liberal artscollegeshaveproduceddisproportionatenumbersof 
career scientists, asthesurveysconducted by 0 berlin and Franklin 
& M arshall Colleges have shown over the years. T his fact alone 
ought to be grounds for enormous federal investment in small 
colleges. What hasnot been asobvioushas been theroleoflesswell- 
known liberal arts colleges in meeting the national need for 
scientists. Forexample, Elizabethtown Collegein Pennsylvaniahas 
abiologydepartmentthatin 1985 consisted of sixfaculty members 
and 73 majors. N ow it hasninefaculty members and 195 majors. 
Elon University in North Carolina has steadily increased the 
number of mathematics majors, with two (of 10) majors going to 
graduate school in math in theyear2000, three (of nine) going to 
graduate school in 2001, four (of 12) in 2002, and eight (of 12) in 
2003. FI endrixCollegein Arkansas ranks 24th in thenation in the 
number of its graduates per total enrollment who have received 
Ph.D .sin chemistry. M ost dramatic may beW hitworth Collegein 
Washington State, which has increased the number of physics 
majors by almost 400 percent in five years, from 11 in 1997 to 41 
in 2002. 

I happen to know about these lesser-known liberal artscolleges 
that aredoingsuchagood job of producing career scientistsbecause 
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the C ounci I of I ndependent C ol leges has, for the past th ree years, 
run a prize program that recognizes outstanding achievement in 
undergraduatescienceeducation.W hat has been interesting about 
theapplicantpoolfortheseH euerAwardsforOutstanding Achieve- 
ment in U ndergraduate Science Education (as they are called) is 
that only five out of the 60 institutions that were nominated in 
2002 and eight out of the47 institutions nominated in 2003 had 
enrollment of over 3,000 students. Almost all of the institutions 
that have good reason to believe that they are making significant 
contributionstosociety'sneed for high-quality career scientistsare 
very small. 

Relyingonan analysisof theprocessof education, asN SSE does, 
or measuresof intellectual growth during col lege, asRAN D 'sC LA 
does, or tallies of increases in the number of majors in particular 
fieldsmayhelpusunderstandoursuccessesandfailuresin meeting 
short-term goals, but itdoeslessto illuminatethelongerterm social 
impact of liberal arts colleges in comparison with other kinds of 
collegesand universities. 

Longitudinal studiesofthegraduatesof collegesand universities 
are, regrettably, not numerous. Someof the best arethosethat have 
been undertaken by William G. Bowen and his col leagues at The 
Andrew W . M ellon Foundation on thelong-term effects of college 
on such groups as student athletes and minority students. I know 
something about Bowen's efforts to obtain reliable data from 
collegesand universitiesfortheseprojectsand how difficult it was, 
even with thedeep pocketsof an independentfoundation to cover 
thecosts incurred in researching registrar, admissions, and alumni 
records. W e need many more studies of the long-term effects of 
particular collegesand universities, as well as of groups of them. 
Colleges and universities must begin to keep better records of 
studentsandalumniandmaintainthemforverylongperiodsorwe 
will never have the kind of conclusive proof we need oftheeffects 
ofthecollege. 

Therehavenonethelessbeen several useful studiesof alumni. For 
example, thehl ardwick-Dayconsultingfirm in M inneapolis, over 
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the past decade, has tried to document the outcomes of college 
through telephone surveys of alumni who graduated at least five 
years earlier. H ardwick-Day has conducted these assessments for 
several different groups of colleges and universities— totaling 
several hundred institutionsand nearly 6,000 individual alumni. 
For each of these projects, H ardwick-Day also interviewed a 
representativesampleofgraduatesof public institutionsin order to 
draw compari sons Atvarioustimesoverthepastdecade, H ardwick- 
Day has worked with the AnnapolisG roup, a group of 117 both 
highly selective and moderately selective colleges; theG reat Lakes 
Colleges Association, a group of 12 Midwestern liberal arts 
colleges; the Council of Christian Colleges and Universities, an 
association of 107 privateinstitutionsofvaryingdegreesof selectiv- 
ity and affluence, all with explicit religiouscommitments; and the 
Lutheran Educational ConferenceofN orth America, agroup of 43 
institutions, all affiliated with oneoftheseveral Lutheran denomina- 
tions, and varying in their degrees of selectivity, affluence, and 
religiousidentity. 

Let me provide one example of what H ardwick-Day found. 
Interviewers asked alumni to indicate whether at thecollege they 
attended, they "benefited very much from a good balance between 
academics, social, and personal development." In the Annapolis 
G roup survey, 37 percent of the respondents said that they had, in 
comparison with 22 percent of those sampled from national 
flagship public universities and 16 percent from regional public 
universities (Figure G). When FI ardwick-Day interviewers posed 
thesamequestion to alumni of member institutionsoftheCouncil 
of C hristian Colleges and U niversities, 45 percent responded affir- 
matively, but only 20 percent of thesamplefrom theflagship public 
universities and 13 percent from the regional public institutions 
responded affirmatively (Figure FI ). 

It isimportantto remember that the samples of public institu- 
tions were different in thetwo studies, so comparisonscannot be 
madein too finea manner. Theother caveat isthatthesearesurveys 
of alumni, years after graduation, of what they recall. Their 
recollectionsmay not beaccurateand,withoutcorrelationsof these 
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viewswiththerecordsoftheintervieweeswhiletheywerestudents 
and subsequently, weean rely on the resultsonly as rough indica- 
tors. But the percentage differences are too large to ignore. 

A second question posed by H ardwick-Day interviewers asked 
respondentsabouttheproposition that "collegewashighly effective 
withhelpingstudentslearn tothinkanalytically."Theresultsagain 
showed that thealumni of private colleges and universities believe 
that they had gained much more from college than those in the 
other sample groups (FiguresG, H , I, and J). 

T hat istheessenceof thecasefortheeducational effectivenessof 
liberal arts colleges. In summary: (1) Students are more likely to 
succeed at a small, private col lege, including students with charac- 
teristics that often correlate with lower success rates. (2) Students 
are moreactively engaged and (3) do appear to learn moreat liberal 
arts colleges. (4) T here appears to be a relationship between the 
amountof engagement and the amount of learning. (5) Five years 
or longer after graduation, alumni of liberal arts colleges believe 
they learned moreabout analytical thinkingand gained a stronger 
sense of morality and/or civic responsibility than alumni of other 
kindsof colleges and universities. 

Buttherearesomeuncomfortable, unresolved issueslurkingjust 
beneath the surface of these otherwise reassuring generaiizations 
about the effectivenessof our institutions. Let me raise just four of 
them. 

1. Liberal artscollegesmakeambitiousclaimsaboutwhat they can 
accomplish in preparing people for lives of responsible civic involve- 
ment. It is true that small, private institutions have been the 
vanguard for all of higher education in such innovationsas service 
learning, community engagement, and other efforts to conneetthe 
formal curriculum with broader social applications. FI owever, 
there is disquieting evidence that the community engagement 
activitiesof liberal artscollegesareoften not linked by students with 
what they have learned intheformal curriculum. 

Project Pericles, thebrainchild of philanthropist Eugene Lang, 
has been working with 10 carefully selected col leges to strengthen 
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FigureG. Summarized Data for the Annapolis Group in Comparison with Other 

Institutions- T aken from H ardwick-D ay's Alumni Survey 




Annapolis 

Group 


National 

Flagship 

Publics 


Regional 

Publics 


Question 1 : Benefited very much from a good 
balance between academics, social, and 
personal development 


37 


22 


16 


Question 2: College was highly effective with 
helping students learn to think analytically 


56 


27 


23 


Question 3: College was highly effective with 
helping students develop moral principles that 
can guide actions 


28 


11 


12 


Question 4: Participated in faculty-directed 
research or independent study 


63 


38 


38 


Question 5: Benefited very much from an 
emphasis on personal values and ethics 


37 


11 


11 


Question 6: Experience often included 
integration of values and ethics in classroom 
discussions 


50 


28 


32 


Source: Hardwick-Day 



Figure H . Summarized Data for the Council of Christian Colleges and Universities 

(CCC & U ) in Comparison with Other Institutions- T aken from H ardwick 
Day's Alumni Survey 





Council of 
Christian 
Colleges & 
Universities 


National 

Flagship 

Publics 


Non- 

Flagship 

Publics 


Question 1 : Benefited very much from a good 
balance between academics, social, and 
personal development 


45 


20 


13 


Question 2: College was highly effective with 
helping students learn to think analytically 


77 


77 


66 


Question 3: College was highly effective with 
helping students develop moral principles that 
can guide actions 


95 


30 


38 


Question 4: Participated in faculty-directed 
research or independent study 


44 


38 


38 


Question 5: Benefited very much from an 
emphasis on personal values and ethics 


82 


8 


14 


Question 6: Experience often included 
integration of values and ethics in classroom 
discussions 


87 


25 


34 



Source: Hardwick-Day 
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Figure I. Summarized D atafor the G real Lakes C olleges Association (G LC A) in 
C omparison with Other I nstitutions- T aken from H ardwick-D ay's 
Aiumni Survey 





Great Lakes 
Colleges 
Association 


Top 50 
National 
Publics 


National 
Publics in 
IN, OH, Ml 


Question 1 : College was highly effective with 
helping students learn to think analytically 


87 


79 


75 


Question 2: Participated in faculty-directed 
research or independent study 


74 


30 


35 


Question 3: Experience often included 
integration of yalues and efhics in classroom 
discussions 


56 


22 


23 



Source: Hardwick-Day 



Figurej. Summarized Data for the Lutheran Educational C onference of N orth 

America (LEG N A) in C omparison with Other Institutions- T aken from 
H ardwick-D ay's Alumni Survey 





Lutheran 
Educational 
Conference of 
North America 


National 

Flagship 

Publics 


Question 1 : College was highly effectiye with 
helping students learn to think analytically 


75 


77 



Source: Hardwick-Day 



theconnectionsbetween aliberal artseducation and increased civic 
participation.! helOinstitutionsinProjectPeridesareSwarth more 
College, Bethune-Cookman College, PaceU niversity, Allegheny 
College, New England College, Elon University, Pitzer College, 
M acalester College, H am psh ire College, and U rsinusCollege- 
a d i versegrou p . ^ L an g I au n ch ed P roj ect P eri cl es becau se h e bel i eves 
inthepoweroftheliberal artstofosterasenseofcivicresponsibility, 
and he believesthat thefuture of democracy istied to the kind of 
heightened citizenship that results from a liberal artseducation, 
when pursued in the best manner. Lang was troubled by the 
statistics that show declining rates of voting, particularly among 
young people. I n theproject, faculty members, students, boardsof 
trustees, presidents, and deans have all been engaged. Each of the 
participating colleges' boards of trustees, for example, has been 
required to pass a resolution endorsing thecollege'sadherence to 
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t h e p ri n ci p I es of P roj ect P eri cl es. 

2. Liberal arts col leges may be preparing students for responsible 
"citizenship" but the colleges often claim that they are preparing 
"leaders" The language of college as preparation for "leadership" 
has become one of the new cliches of higher education. Let me 

i I lustrate what I mean . I n the state of G eorgia, thef i rst of the state 
government-funded "merit" scholarship programs was established 
in 1993. Called the HO PE scholarship, its justification in the 
legislative language is that Georgia needs to prepare the next 
generation of "leaders" ofthestate, assuringthatthebrightesthigh 
school graduates go to college. The HOPE scholarships were 
intended to assure, moreover, that these individuals would attend 
collegein Georgia— to prevent "brain drain" from thestate. At first, 
an "A" average in high school qualified a student for a H 0 PE 
scholarship. T he program proved to be very popular, and the rules 
were soon amended to allow anyone with a "B" average in high 
school to qualify for a HOPE scholarship. Two-thirds of all 
Georgia high school graduates now qualify. 

T his is hardly a program to train "leaders." I n an era of mass 
access to higher education, theH 0 PE scholarship isa welcome(if 
modest) sourceof financial aid for many. I f the public policy goal 
of thisprogram had been to makecollege-going nearly universal— 
a worthy goal, certainly, in the tradition of Thomas Jefferson's 
mythical yeoman farmer who reads philosophy as he plows the 
fieldsand is a better citizen in ademocracyasaresult— onecould 
praisetheH OPE scholarship without reservation. But last month, 
thenewspapersreported that 39 percent of theH 0 PE scholarshave 
been unable to attain GPAsin collegethat are sufficient to retain 
eligibility forthe scholarship. N ooneshould besurprised. 

3. Whilewehavebeendocumentingtheeffectivenes5ofsmall private 
institutionsin comparison with large, impersonal, publicuniversities 
therehavebeen I mportant experi mentsunderwayconcerni ng theuseof 
technology and distance learning. 1 do not believe that distance 
education is a direct threat to small colleges that placeapremium 
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on liveinteraction amongstudentsand faculty members. Themain 
threat of distance learning is to large, already impersonal institu- 
tions. Oneof the most significant of thenatural experiments isthe 
work supported by The Pew Charitable! rusts and led by Carol 
T wigg of Rensselaer Polytechnic I nstitute in which introductory 
cou rses at a vari ety of I arge u n i versi t i es have been recast so th at th ey 
can be offered on a largely technological basis. These are the 
coursesthat, in thebiguniversities, usually haveenormousattrition 
rates and serve as "gatekeepers" for entry into particular fields— 
Calculus 101, Accounting 101, Chemistry 101, Psychology 101, 
andsoon.Twigghasfound notonlythatitislessexpensiveto offer 
the courses through the use of technology, but also that, when 
carefully planned, computer-based tutorialsallowstudentsto learn 
at thei r own pace, and to do extra work i n order to master material 
that might have been unclear thefirst timeth rough. T he prelimi- 
nary results of! wigg'sprojectindicatethatstudentsdo learn more, 
have higher course completion rates, and do not drop out of 
college— in comparison with traditional large university instruc- 
tion. T hecost of instruction isalso significantly lowerthan that of 
traditional pedagogies. If whatT wigghasdoneisvalid,thesuperior 
effectivenessof technology-based education overlargeuniversities 
is clear, but the relationship of this project to theclaims we make 
for the educational effects of small, private, teaching-oriented 
institutionsisless clear. 

4. In spiteof these sources of anxiety, liberal arts colleges must be 
doing somd;hing right, for we are being imitated all the time. The 
U niversity of M innesota, a gargantuan institution, now has— 
incredibly— in its admissions materials many references to the 
personal attention that students receive. A number of public 
universities have established honors collegeswithin theuniversity 
that offer a small cohort of studentsgreater accessto senior faculty, 
special residencehalls, and other enhancementsthat makethetotal 
experience look very much I ike what a small liberal arts col lege has 
to offer. And there are also 19 state-supported, freestanding, small 
liberal arts colleges, including Saint M ary's College in Maryland, 
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Evergreen State Col lege in Washington, theU niversity of N orth 
Carolina at Asheville, and of course theM assachusetts College of 
Liberal Arts. Beyond the policy question of equitable use of state 
funds (a question all taxpayers should be raising), we should ask 
how these state-supported copies of our kind of institutions are 
doing? W e need to ask whether there is anything in our private- 
ness— or in our willingness to be explicit about particular values 
that are part of the college's traditions and educational philoso- 
phy— that makes us different. 

Letmeconcludebyposingtwopolicyquestionsforusto ponder. 
Thefirst isthat, if ourform of undergraduate education works so 
well, why can't it be offered to everyone?! he answer isthat it is 
more expensive; wespend more per enrolled student than public 
universitiesdo.Butweoffersignificantamountsofprivatefinancial 
aid at our colleges, and we can claim a much higher degree 
completion rate among students. With state budgets under stress 
and tax revenues reduced, now may be the time to call for a fresh 
discussion that could lead to an increased rolefor liberal artscol leges 
in all of American undergraduate education. 

Despitetheevidence, manyofthoseinchargeofpublicpolicyfor 
higher education in the state and federal governments refuse to 
acknowledgeopenlythatthepriceofaprivatecollegeeducation is 
usually no morethan thepriceof a public university education. 

C onsi der th is i 1 1 ustration :Hheaverage priceof a year at a private 
college, after financial aid has been factored in, is approximately 
$8,900. After four years, theoutlay is $35,600. T he average price 
of ayearatapublicuniversity after financial aid has been factored 
in is approximately $2,700. But the four-year graduation rate at 
public universities is dismal, so any calculation of average price 
should includeafifth and even asixth year. Six years at $2,700 per 
year equals$16,200.Thestudent at a public university hasal so lost 
two years of earnings, at an average annual salary of $27,000. The 
trueprice of thepublicuniversity degree, therefore, is$16,200 in 
tuition and $54,000 in foregoneearnings- $70,200, versus$35,600 
at a private college. 
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Thesecond— and final— policyquestionthatl wanttoposehas 
to do with the nature of the liberal arts and the role of learned 
societies. Very few colleges and universities teach only the liberal 
arts these days, and it is eminently reasonable— as Ernest Boyer 
advocated shortly before hedied— to expect a collegeor university 
to address the two separate parts of a student's aspirations- the 
hopeto obtain agood general education, on theonehand, and the 
expectation of preparation for a particular profession or profes- 
sional school, on theother. But not everything that onestudies is 
the same as everything else. The arts and sciences are special. A 
courseof study that is dominated by courses in business manage- 
ment, journalism, ornursingwill notprovidethesameeducational 
benefits as one that is grounded in history, literature, physics, or 
psychology. M oreover, in liberal artscol leges, weprideourselveson 
our success in helping students integrate what they have learned, 
and it is relatively easy at a liberal arts college to launch an 
interdisciplinary program, whether combining fields within the 
arts and sciences, such as history and literature, orfieldsthatspan 
theliberal arts and the professions, such as business and literature. 

I n our enthusiasm for the integrative character of education at 
liberal arts colleges, wesometimesunderstatethe reasons why the 
arts and sciences are the best vehiclesfor liberal education. There 
has been a tendency in recent years, for example, for some to take 
the view that "liberal learning" does not require exposure to 
particularsubject matters, and can beachieved instead through the 
study of any field if it is taught i n ways that encou rage students to 
be reflective and analytical. To citeoneextremeexample, a course 
in accounting is said to foster liberal learning as effectively as a 
course in history if students have a chance in cl ass to discuss social 
issues surrounding the accounting profession. The increasing ac- 
ceptance of this view ought to concern us. In particular, at this 
conference it ought to provide us with a wake-up call for learned 
societiesabouttheconnection between theintegrity of disciplines 
and thegoalsof undergraduate education. 
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Notes 

1. See for example Robert Zemsky's keynote address in "Academic 
Reforms in the World: Situation and Perspective in theM assification 
Stage of H igher Education (Reports of the 1997 Six-N ation H igher 
Education Project Seminar)," RIH E International Seminar ReportslO 
(July 1997): 1-28. <http://www.irhe.upenn.edu/libraryCat.php7Cat 
N ame=Research%20Reports&Cat_ld=17>. 

2. In D ecember 2004, membership was 542 with only 101 institutions 
below 1,000 FT E. 

3. 1 n 2004, BereaC ollege, C hatham C ollege, D illard U niversity, Rhodes 
College, WagnerCollege,andW idenerU niversityjoined ProjectPericles. 

4. The project is now based at the independent N ational Center for 
AcademicT ransformation. 

5. Based on 1995-96 National Center for Education Statistics data 
analyzed by the National Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities. 
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It isa privilege and honorformeto depart of this very stimulating 
and distinguished conference. Thisopportunityisuniquefor mein 
two distinct ways. First, I am rarely offered the chance to respond 
to the work of one, let alone two, giants in the field of higher 
education, in thiscaseGeorgeKuh and Richard Ekman. Second, I 
rarely have the privilege to be in the good company of so many 
humanistsand to hearfrom and dialoguewith you. Both areindeed 
rareopportunitiesformeand subsequently haveforced meto think 
in fresh ways. 0 ne of my fresh thoughts is that I have somehow 
m i ssed out i n I ife. After heari ng yesterday'sspeakers, I n ot on I y wi sh 
I had studied at a liberal artscollegebutalsowish to workatoneas 
a humanist. Perhaps it's not too latefor me. 

Let mefirst beclearthat I am responding to early draftsof Kuh's 
and Ekman 's papers, so what you heard from them today may be 
slightlydifferentfrom whatl reviewed. From what I read, it seems 
tomethatboth papersaddresstheimportantquestion, "Do liberal 
arts colleges add unique value to their undergraduate students' 
learning and educational experiences?" I n other words, do liberal 
arts colleges havea right to clai m that they offer a distinct learning 
environment? The arguments and evidence presented in both 
paperswould strongly suggest that indeed they do. Thisiscertainly 
an instrumental body of evidence that supporters of liberal arts 
colleges can use to inform a public who seem to havea poor sense 
of theindividual and broader social benefitsof attending a liberal 
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arts college. Such findings, I'm sure, are not surprising to this 
audience who know firsthand how those institutions add educa- 
tional value, so I do not need to drivethis point homeany further 
here 

T here is another way to look at some of the arguments and 
findings reported in Kuh'sand Ekman's papers, which tellsa less 
f latter! ng story. 1 1 may not be how we I i ke to th i n k of ou r col leges, 
but it isan interesting perspectiveto consider when contemplating 
t h e rel evan ce of I i beral arts CO 1 1 eges i n a CO m p I ex an d d i verse system 
of higher education, which serves a national population that is 
becoming increasingly more diverse. Another story that emerged 
for mein thefindingsisaset of interestingcontradictionsof which 
I will pointto three. I believethesecontradictionsundermineany 
attempt to assert the relevance of liberal arts colleges in larger 
publicdebates. 

There is a widespread perception, as one of the conference 
speakers noted yesterday, that liberal arts col I eges offer an "elite" 
education, which, asmany of usknow, is not really the case. Still, 
liberal arts colleges aremorelikely than collegesin other sectors of 
higher education to offer smaller classes and smaller faculty-to- 
student ratios. Likewise, students who attend liberal arts colleges 
are on average more likely to attend full-time, to work less to 
support themselves financially, and to bemore engaged in campus 
life. These privileges or "elite" aspects of liberal arts col I eges seem 
to conflict with the politicaily popular idea of mass higher educa- 
tion. T he current political rhetoric regarding mass higher educa- 
tion does not target those privileged groups who already havethe 
best chances of attending college but targets those who tend to be 
older, children of non-college-educated parents, racial/ethnic mi- 
norities, and economicaily disadvantaged. When this "nontradi- 
tional" group of students arrives on campus, they tend to work 
more for pay, commute, take longer to completetheir degree, and 
seek professional training. Thedisconnect between the perceived 
"elitism" of liberal artscollegesandthepopularideaof masshigher 
education is not in itself problematic, unless supporters of liberal 
artscollegeswish toasserttheirrelevanceinthelargerpublicsphere. 
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R ight now, few if any pol iticianshavefactored i n I i beral artscol leges 
as part of their strategy for increasing access to higher education, 
which is a recurring top priority. 

The second contradiction is really a statistical one, but has 
practical implications-Asnoted earlier, theargumentsand findings 
in Kuh's and Ekman's papers suggest that there is a statistical 
advantage on a number of key student outcomes in attending a 
liberal artscollege. For example, studentswho attend a liberal arts 
college, as opposed to those who attend other types of colleges, 
report greater gains on average in their character development. 
H owever, when researchers use multilevel statistical models to 
parseoutstudent-level effectstoexaminetheinstitution-level ones, 
we often learn that what students actually do while they are in 
college matters more than the characteristics of their respective 
institutions. In other words, 80 percent of the variance on most 
student outcomes is explained by within-institution differences 
between students rather than by between-institution differences 
across col leges. So, even though thereisa net statistical advantage 
to attending a liberal artscollege, not all students at those institu- 
tions reap the advantages; in fact, there is considerable student 
variancewithin institutionswhen itcomesto achieving benefits. In 
short, a considerable number of students who attend liberal arts 
collegesaremissingoutontheeducationaladvantagesofbeingin 
such an environment. 

0 neimportant net advantage, identified in Kuh'spaper, isthat 
studentswho attend liberal arts colleges tend to report a higher 
f req u en cy of experi en ces w i t h d i versi ty an d to m ake mo re p rogress 
in understanding peopleofdifferent racial/ethnic backgrounds. At 
thesametime, there are proportionally fewer African Americans 
and Latinos who attend liberal arts colleges, and of those students 
of color whodoenroll in thissector, they aremorelikely than their 
whitecounterpartsto report thatthey did notfindtheenvironment 
to be supportive or welcoming. Stephan M acedo makesa compel- 
ling case for why addressing this contradiction associated with 
diversity is absolutely critical.^ H e argues that the health of our 
political society (liberal democracy) requiresthat educational insti- 
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tutionsintentionallyprovidestudentswiththeopportunity to learn 
how to negotiate cultural boundaries and promote wider sympa- 
thies among citizens. If liberal arts colleges can bring together 
young adults with the different normative perspectives that com- 
poseoursociety,thentheywill bebetter suited than any other sector 
i n h i gh er ed ucati on to p rovi d e a setti n g w h ere stud en ts can en gage 
in three key experiences identified by M acedo: (1) encountering 
difference in a respectful way, (2) learning about oneanother, and 
(3) discovering that differences do not preclude cooperation and 
mutual respect among participants in a shared community. 

It is perhaps self-evident to this group that liberal arts colleges 
have a claim to distinction, and indeed, the empirical evidence 
seems to support the right to make such a claim. Effectively 
assertingthisclaim, however, issomewhat different from havinga 
right to make it, and my response draws from Kuh'sand Ekman's 
research and insights to identify some areas of contradiction that 
can potentially weaken the claims made in the public sphere. In 
order to properly address those apparent contradictions, a good 
doseof political, conceptual, and perhapsmost important, practical 
campus efforts are necessary. I n the long run, strengthening the 
claim will improve not only the perceived relevance of liberal arts 
colleges, but also their added value to students' learning and 
educational experiences. 



Note 

1. Stephen M acedo. Diversity and Distrust: Civic Education in a M ulti- 
cultural Democracy (Cambridge, M A: H arvard U P, 2000) 
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T he C hallenges Facing Public L iberal Arts C olleges 
MaryK. Grant 



It isa pleasure to be here with you today and to takepart in such 
thoughtful discussion. It isa wonderful change of pace. In the 14 
monthsthatl have been president of the M assachusettsCollegeof 
Liberal Arts(M CLA), I have not had much timefor reflection or 
toengagewith such insightful and experienced colleagues as those 
who have gathered for this important conference. 

0 nelittleproblem with all of this reflecting isthat it hasleft me 
a bit more worried than I had been about the many challenges 
facing public liberal arts colleges— and closer to home, the many 
challenges facing my own institution. And I do mean my own 
institution. As an alumna of M CLA, I know firsthand the differ- 
ence that this wonderful institution makes in the lives of our 
students— I could spend hourstalking about my alma mater (but 
I promise you I won't) and how everyday working-class kidsjust 
likemereceiveafirst-classeducation at M C LA— an education that 
is student centered, intellectually engaging, and much more, as 
noted by Alexander Astin, than "a collection of course credits."^ 

M C L A hasserved theC ommonwealth of M assachusettsforover 
100 years. Founded in 1894 astheN orth AdamsN ormal School, 
our mission and identity haveevolved from theN ormal School, to 
theStateT eachersCollegeatN orth Adams, to N orth AdamsState 
College— a four-year comprehensive college. In 1992 North 
Adams State College adopted a more focused liberal arts and 
sciencesmission— with agoal of offering students an educational 
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experiencecomparabletothatof aprivateliberal artscollege— but 
at a more reasonable cost. In focusing on liberal arts, the college 
reaffirmed its historical commitment to the dual importance of 
liberal education and professional preparation. 

In 1993 the college was designated by the commonwealth as a 
Public LiberalArtsCollege— weraised admission standards, began 
arevisionofourgeneral education curriculum, introduced a three- 
year residency requirement, and expanded and improved upon the 
campus physical plant. And in 1997, we were granted legislative 
permission to changeour nameto M assachusettsC ol legeof L i beral 
Arts- MC LA. 

In 1999 M C LA was invited to becomeamemberoftheCouncil 
of Public Liberal Arts Colleges (CO PL AC)— a group of 20 or so 
publiccollegesand universitiesthatsharea commitment to liberal 
education as the best foundation for professional and personal 
success. Other council members include Evergreen StateCollege, 
St. M ary'sC ol legeof M aryland, theN ew School in F lorida, and the 
StateU niversity of N ew York, College at Geneseo, to nameafew. 

During the time frame in which the college was beginning to 
work through institutional andcurricularchanges,thestateeconomy 
in M assachusetts was still fairly robust. Although the common- 
wealth signed off on the targeted mission and the new name, 
resources were not forthcoming to support M CLA in making the 
shift in mission or even in marketing the new name. D uring this 
sameperiod,thestatewasinvestingmillionsofdollarsin reforming 
K-12 education. H owever, policy makers failed to make the con- 
nection thatthecommitmentto 12th gradersshould not end upon 
graduation from high school and that access to a strong system of 
public higher education would bea logical progression. 

Access continues to bea driving concern for M CLA and for 
public liberal arts colleges. CO PLAC's mission statement would 
descri be th is concern for access as havi ng its origi ns i n the M orri 1 1 
Act "which brought public-land grant colleges into being to 
promotethe liberal and practical education oftheindustrial classes." 
T here is littledoubt that the mission of access must be matched by 
high quality. 
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Access and quality remain agrowing concern. Asweushered in 
this new century, we did so in a climate in which public higher 
education budgets in M assachusetts were cut by $140 million. In 
stepping into the roleof president, I was fully aware that M C LA 
faced great challengesbut I was— and still am— equallyawareof the 
great possibilities and opportunitiesthat lieahead. 

W hat I did not expect was: 

• That collective bargaining contracts, which had 
been negotiated and signed with our two staff 
unions, would be rejected for funding bytheout- 
go i n g go vern 0 r [J an e S w i f t ] ; 

• Or that our budget would becuttwiceduringthe 
academic year; 

• Orthatthe newly elected governor[M itt Romney], 
would proposecompletereorganization of thepub- 
lic higher education system— including the pros- 
pect of closingandormergingahandfulofthestate 
and community colleges; 

• Additionally, higher education budgets for state 
fiscal year 2004 were cut by close to 15 percent. 

Simplyput,ithasnotbeenagoodtimeforpublichigher education. 

ForM assachusettsthisisagrossunderstatement— asaresult of 
several yearsof budget cutsand a difficult stateeconomy, we rank 
49th in per-capita spending on public higher education. 

D uring F rank 0 akiey'saddress, hediscussed, among many rich 
points, theissueof identity. T heissueof identity isworrisomefor 
publicliberal artscolleges. N otonlyarewesubjectto reductionsin 
ourbudgetsasameansto balancestateaccounts, increasingly weare 
subject to growing levelsof public scrutiny and political control. 
While public and private liberal arts col leges alike run the risk of 
veering from mission in pursuit of dollars, the identity of a public 
institution can be challenged each time there is an election. 
U nfortunately, it isnot good enough that weareproducingthenext 
generation of leaders at very affordable rates. W e must meet (and 
I might add wedo) levelsof successand accountability established 
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and monitored by administrators who, by virtue of their role, are 
often in the uncomfortable position of regulator rather than 
advocate. 

Recently we have been wrestling with mandated performance 
measuresthat include: 

• Cost effective use of resources and efficient fiscal 
management; 

• Collaboration with other regional public higher 
education institutionsthatsavemoney; 

• Therolethat weplay in workforce development; 

• Enrollmentand graduation rates; 

• Access and affordability (a particularly troubling 
institutional measureaswhen thereislittlecontrol 
over the level of funding received); 

• Submission of reports in a timely fash ion; and 

• Improvement on performance accountability 
objectives. 

As president, I support establishing institutional measures of 
success. We should set goals and then we absolutely should assess 
how wearedoingin meeting these goals and what we must do to 
improve. Likewise, wecan also benefit from understanding how 
others measu re success and com pare how we are doi ng compared 
to similar institutions. Of great concern, however, is how this 
information might be used: data taken out of context or used by 
those unfamiliar with the particulars of a college can cause great 
harm. While we are concerned about how these measu res will be 
used, we are equally concerned about suggested use of labels such 
as "performing" and "underperforming"— labels that have been 
associated with K-12 systems. AppI ication of theselabelsto a higher 
education institution could cause irreparable damage. They can 
also demean our hard-working students and their families and 
devalue the credentials awarded to our alumni. As students com- 
pare and contrast col leges, they are not I i kely to sel ect a school that 
earn esa label of "underperforming"— even ifthelabel isattachedto 
aseemingly benign measureliketimely submission of paperwork. 
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Budget cuts are only one piece of the puzzle affecting public 
higher education. William M assy notes, 

New opportunities, driven by information tech- 
nology and market demand, will challenge tradi- 
tional modes of operation .... [C]ompetition 
within the education market challenges local mo- 
nopolies and erodes financial margins [N ]ew 

ways of looking at quality and cost can open the 
way for improvement, but they will require a 
reshaping of traditional academic values. Schools 
t hat I earn to meet th esech al I en ges w i 1 1 f i n d exd ti n g 
new opportunities. And thosethat don't will fail to 
be the best they can be, and they run the risk of 
becoming increasingly marginalized.^ 

N ow don't get me wrong. W e are always looking at ways to 
reducecosts, to increase revenues, and to improvequality— and we 
should. But asweare looking at individual institutional improve- 
ments, weshouldengageinseriousdiscussionsconcerning how we 
asa state (and a nation) value public higher education, and more 
specifically, a liberal arts education. 

0 ver the last 12 years, M assachusetts has had three governors 
and one acting governor. W ith each election there often comes a 
newteamofadministrators—somewhomaylittleinterestin higher 
education, and otherswho may believethat higher education needs 
to be reformed. In M assachusetts, higher education is segmental, 
comprised of theuniversity, the state col I eges, and thecommunity 
colleges. Thissegmentation has contributed in part to frustration 
regarding resource allocation and has made louder the call for 
i n creased acco u n tab i I i ty . 

T he substantial literature concerning the challenge of change 
holds true within theacademy. It iscertainly a challenge to make 
real changewithin an academic department, orwithin onecollege. 
Therefore it is not a reach to imaginethe difficulties inherent in 
trying to encourage or insist that 29 public institutions work 
together as one system. T he measures of success at a larger, urban 
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comprehensivecollegewill bedifferentthan thoseof acommunity 
col lege or a small, rural, liberal arts college. 

A one-size-fits-all approach to asystem of higher education may 
help makedata collection a moreuniform task, but could impede 
institutional creativity which, now more than ever, isa critically 
importanttool as campuses work hard to fulfill their missions in a 
ti me of deci i n i n g resou rces. 

I n theabsenceof resources, wehaveto be creative, and wehave 
to find ways to remove barriers to creativity. T hegreatest strength 
atM CLA isthedeep commitment ofthefaculty and thestaff to the 
col lege and our students. W emust do all that we can to encourage 
and reward the creative and inspired work that goes on everyday. 

As a president and educator, I do worry about the dumbing- 
down of public higher education— I worry that we are creating a 
situation in which thosewith resourceswill haveaccessto a higher 
quality of education and thoseof morelimited meanswill find that 
thedoors to education are not open to them, or that their choices 
are limited not by talent but by economics. Asa president, I am 
concerned about running a high-quality institution— my defini- 
tion of high quality ismorecompatiblewith Boyer's in that "weare 
concerned about outcomes, that we ask questions that go beyond 
evaluation of skills, that our students are well informed and can 
apply what they have learned, and that we inspire our graduates 
with a larger vision so that they usetheknowledge acquired to form 
values and address common good."^ 

W hen Frank Oakley made reference to collegepresidentsstand- 
ing in an intersection, I recognized that place. I have actually 
described that intersection asoneof danger and excitement. Atthis 
intersection, wearefaced with competing interests and challenges. 
0 nethingiscertain, however— wemustcontinueto promotethe 
importanceof the liberal artsin preparing our students to become 
leaders in an increasingly complex world. 

W emust promote liberal artsasthefoundation upon which to 
build a lifetimeof learning and professional opportunities, and to 
clarify that even within our small college of liberal arts we have 
strong, well-rounded, professional programs where our students 
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learn notjustaboutthebottom linebut about ethics, social values, 
and civic engagement. T he challenge is not only to promote the 
I i beral arts, but to do so i n a way that convi ncesthestakeholdersthat 
a good education isa sound investment. 

Asa public institution, we must make the case for excellence 
while promoting ourselves as part of theenginethat will help turn 
around a lackluster economy. As we have engaged in reeducating 
policymakers, politicians, and thepublicaboutthevalueof a liberal 
artseducation,wehavealso engaged in acampaign to remind them 
ofthefollowing: 

• Asapublicinstitution,M CLAfulfillsourhistorical 
mission of providingaccess to higher education to 
peopleofal I backgrounds, which, asH oraceM ann 
believed, iscritical to thefunctioningof democratic 
government. 

• M anyof thestudentsweservecontinueto befirst- 
generation college students for whom a public 
liberal arts education is their best option, with 
privatecollegesanduniversitiesincreasinglyoutof 
the financial reach of most middle- and lower- 
incomefamilies. 

We have had to remind thedecision makers that: 

• T wo-thirdsof M assachusettshigh school seniors 
who go on to college in M assachusetts do so at a 
public university orcollege. 

• A M assachusetts state college education remains 
affordable. W hilethecost hasgoneup, astatecol- 
lege education isoneof thefew bargains available 
to M assach u setts resi d en ts. F o r exam p I e, th e cost of 
attendingtheU niversityofN ewH ampshireisnow 
close to $8,600, theU niversity of Connecticut is 
roughly $6,800, and M C LA isroughly $5,400 per 
year. 
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• An investment in public liberal arts education pays 
dividends for the M assachusetts economy. We 
educatetomorrow'sworkforceand shapeour next 
generation of leaders, and weknow that thosewith 
a B.A. earn significantly morethan thosewithout. 

• Eighty percent of our state college graduates 
remain in M assachusetts. These alumni go on to 
contribute to the state economy, and they make 
a difference in their professions and local com- 
munities 

W hilepublic higher education may serve asa pathway to jobs, it is 
also the great equalizer— and it is essential to sustaining a true 
democracy. 

For residents of Berkshire County, MCLA represents the best 
chance for upward mobility— from completing education, to re- 
newing skills, to partaking of lifelong learning. We can't under- 
estimate the value of this public liberal arts education. We can't 
underestimatetheimportanceof teaching someoneto pull aparta 
problem, to understand different opinions, to think, to reason, and 
to communicateclearly. 

Theseskillsincreasinglywill beimportant in this 21^ century as 
wecontinuetowrestlewith new world orders, freetrade, emerging 
democracies, disease, and poverty— and the many other challenges 
inherent in aglobal society. AsLyndon Baines] ohnson said, weare 
in a race between education and chaos, and education— morethan 
any other single force— will mold thecitizen of thefuture. It isthe 
classroom, not thetrench, that isthetruefrontier of freedom. 

W hileW illiam M assy hasdiscussed thenecessity of change and 
theneed for improvement within higher education, healso offers 
that "H igher education institutions that are genuinely trying to 
improvemust be supported— even if tha'r current performanceis 
perceived as less than perfect. The challenge is to stimulate im- 
provement and document its achievement without stripping away 
the autonomy institutions need in order to function effectively."'^ 
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At M C LA, given oursizeand our mission, everyday we havethe 
opportunity for meaningful engagement and thechanceto build 
learning relationships between ourfaculty, staff, and students. T o 
quote many a student, "The faculty know who I am and takethe 
time to know what interests me." Each day faculty explore with 
studentstheirworld and their place in it— no small feat thesedays. 
W ewill may continue to be challenged by budget cuts and efforts 
at reorganization, we will face them head on and with creative 
energy. 

In a 1993 article in Liberal Education, a founding president of 
CO PLAC called for the presidents to function more as "educa- 
tional philosophers and less as organizational executives." It is 
importantasweengageinthedailybattlesto rise above the fray, to 
not losesight or becomeout of touch with our mission, to offerfresh 
perspectives. As we look up, however, wemust also keep ourfeet on 
theground; wemust pay attention not only to what is happening 
in theclassroom, butto what is happening at thestate house. This 
is an opportunity for us to walk the walk— if we are teaching our 
studentshowtoop erate i n an i n creasi nglycomplexsociety,howto 
think critically, how to adapt to a changing world, and how to go 
out and make a difference— then those core values should serve as 
our guide as we navigate the ever changing landscape within the 
publicarena. 

W ewill continueto wage a passionate battle to ensure that we 
provide access to a high quality liberal arts education to our next 
generation of leaders— and we need your help in making an 
effectivecasethat a public liberal arts education is not a luxury, it 
is a necessity. A public liberal arts education is not a threat to the 
exceptional offerings and rich educational opportunities found 
within a private institution. W e complement one another and, 
together, we can ensure that students— regardless of means— are 
prepared for success. 
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In 1957 I took my first course in political science from Professor 
Robert Gaudino, one of Williams College's legendary master 
teachers.^ In his course on comparative politics, we used the 
concept of "political culture," and asa budding economist I felt it 
wasasquishy notion at best, and useless at worst. Forty-five years 
later I have a very different view: culture does not determine 
everything, but it is a very, very important aspect of why some 
institutions(colleges, corporations, orcountries) succeed, and why 
others fail. So, I will focus my remarks on issues related to the 
cultureoftheinstitution, including howthecultureistransmitted 
and might be transformed, why I believe it is so important, and 
what presidents, deans, trustees, and faculty leaders might do to 
promote cultures that serve the interests of our students. 

While still in college I expressed some curiosity about college 
administration, and even ventured aquestion ortwo about college 
presidencies to my mentor and advisor. M r. Gaudino affected 
shock and said, "But, M r. Lewis, I thought you were interested in 
education!" In my 15yearsasCarleton College'spresidentI often 
thoughtofM r.GaudinoasI suffered through countlesshourseach 
week that, at best, seemed only remotely related to theeducational 
process. 

When Frank Oakley was inaugurated at Williams in 1985, he 
commented that hewould talk about the"eternal verities," sincehe 
felt that such remarks were expected at and appropriate to such 
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events. Over the years I came to believethat those verities needed 
to berepeated morethan oncei n a presi dency. F or oneth i ng, ai i the 
majorconstituentsof thecoiiege— students, facuity, staff, trustees, 
parents, aiumni, donors, the higher education community, and 
even the iocai neighbors— need constant reminders about the 
purposesandthevaiuesof the institution. Such remindersaisoare 
needed to ensurethatthereiscongruencein how aiithoseconstitu- 
ents view the institution, its needs, its priorities, and the behavior 
ofthoseresponsibieforitsday-to-dayiife— especiaiiyfacuity, staff, 
and students. Everyone has to understand both thevaiuesof the 
coiiegeand how those vaiues affect peopie's behavior. 

T heAmerican iiberai artscoiiegehasadistinctiveprofiieand, as 
we see from increasing evidence, a distinctive set of resuits on 
student iearning and deveiopment. W ithin the universe of such 
coiieges,ofcourse,therearemanyvariationsintheparticuiar niche 
each oneserves. Part of the purpose in repeating the verities on a 
reguiar basis isto ensurethatthespeciai nicheand purposeofthe 
particuiar coiiege is understood cieariy, and that it formsthe basis 
for action and for the behavior of its constituent parts. 

Thethingswehavein common as iiberai arts coiieges are often 
thought of as smaii size, residentiai setting, ciose reiationships 
between facuity and students, and opportunitiesfor iearning out- 
side of ciass. But as Oakiey used to remind us frequentiy at 
W iiiiams, if aii wehaveissmaii ciass size, wefacereai competition 
from the iarger universities, pubiicand private, that might decide 
to focus moreof their resourceson honorscoiiegesorsomesimiiar 
variant. 0 neof thefactorsthat is, or shouid be, uniqueto what we 
do as institutions shouid be the abiiity to create genuine and 
productiveiearningcommunitiesamongstudentsand facuity. Reai 
exchange of ideas, chaiiengeof viewpoints, thoughtfui refiection 
on argumentsthat are contrary to one'sown, must takepiaceon a 
reguiar basis. Aswasmentiond severai timesin yesterday'ssession 
on teaching, schoiarship, and professionai iife in a coiiegiate 
setting, there is a reai hunger among facuity asweii asstudentsfor 
such genuine inteiiectuai exchange. We shouid ensure that such 
hunger issatisfied. 
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Thatweeandothejobwhen largerplacesmightnotisillustrated 
by a story from graduate school. M y col league Gordon Winston 
was one of the first in our classto takea position forthefollowing 
year: an appointment at Williams College. A senior economist of 
great international prominence said to me: "Winston going to 
Williams — I don't understand it." When I inquired why he was 
puzzled, he replied immediately: "N o graduate students." Sincel 
had enjoyed the privilege of going to a small number of faculty 
seminars when I was a senior at Williams, I reported on the 
experience: faculty regularly circulated their work to colleagues, 
held seminars, gave their papers, defended their results, and re- 
sponded to critical comments. M y distinguished mentor paused, 
mused for a bit, and then remarked: "H mph. T alk to your col- 
leagues; never occurred to me." I assure you this is a true story. I 
think it speaksdirectly to what weean do that thelarger institutions 
cannot, or will not, do. 

T ake another example. A 2003 ACLS Occasional Paper by 
Sha'IaBiddle- 1 nternati onalizati on: Rhetoricor Reality?— provides 
a vivid indication of the difference between the university and the 
liberal artscollege. Shereviewed programsatfivemajoruniversities 
(Columbia U niversity, DukeU niversity, and theU niversitiesof 
Iowa, Washington, and M ichigan) that involved aspects of "inter- 
nationalizing" the institutions. I n addition to sounding a theme 
similar to theonel emphasizehere("Recognitionoftheparticular 
cultureof the institution is essential to the success of the interna- 
tionalization effort"), 2 she notes that the results of a study such as 
hers would be much different if she had looked at liberal arts 
colleges. At colleges, greater cohesiveness makes possible institu- 
tional commitments. Of equal orgreater importance, "Sinceliberal 
arts colleges are concerned with undergraduate education, their 
chancesof success i n devel opi ng curricu lu m . . . arefar greater than 
those of research universities."^ In her concluding chapter, Biddle 
notes that "with very few exceptions, there was a common lack of 
atten ti on to u n dergrad u ate cu rri cu I u m i n th e efforts at th ese f i ve 
fine universities. T hey are research universities, and they behave 
likethem. 
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Given the emphasis placed on undergraduate education in the 
rhetoricof those fiveinstitutions, I read Biddle'sresultsasfurther 
evidencethat it isnot related totheirreality. H owever,thereal issue 
sh e rai ses f 0 r m e i s n ot t h e u n i versi ty versu s co 1 1 ege i n ter m s of si ze, 
organization, orstated purpose, butthenotion that it istheculture 
of the institution that ultimately determinesthedirection it takes 
andthechoicesitmakes-Theissueofcultureisonetowhichl think 
weall need to give attention. 

M yfirst economics teacher. Bill Gates, was also my first depart- 
men tchairwhen I returnedto teach atWilliams(havingwand ered 
in the wilderness of Stanford, Pakistan, and H arvard for a few 
years).^ Bill was a marvelous mentor to hundreds of students and 
d ozen s of f acu 1 ty an d ad m i n i St rato rs over h i s career at W i 1 1 i am s. H e 
was a model of what a department chair (and good collegiate 
citizen) should be and do. H e regularly took each new member of 
thefaculty aside to coach us— not just, or even primarily, on our 
teaching and on ourscholarly or research agendas. H eemphasized 
howtheorganization worked and why it worked theway itdid. H e 
emphasized our mutual commitments as faculty, and our respon- 
sibilities as citizensofthedepartment and ofthecollege, aswell as 
of the larger profession. H e insisted that, as a department, and as 
tenured col leagues with in the department, we have regular discus- 
sions about our social contract with oneanother. 

These discussions had to be held regularly because the depart- 
ment was complex. Weran amaster'sdegreeprogram, had alarge 
research contract with the U .5. Agency for I nternational D evelop- 
ment (U SAI D ) for many years, regularly provided faculty to the 
college for administrative jobs or major committee assignments 
that took considerabletime, and had a leave program whereby each 
tenured member of thedepartment was expected to goon leavefor 
IBmonthsafterhavingtaughtthreeyears— andto find one'sown 
funding. 

Regulardiscussionsand renegotiation of thesocial contract were 
also needed becauseBill recognized early, and I realized much later, 
that faculty have very different stages in their lives. T hese stages. 
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both personal and professional, affect how we wish to spend our 
time. Sometimes one is on a roll in scholarship; at times one is 
consumed by curricular ideas and experimentation; older faculty 
often find fulfillment in mentoring younger col leagues; the oppor- 
tunity to spend several years in an administrative position may 
appeal to some; family circumstances change and can influence 
whenonewantstotakealeave; intellectual interestschangeandone 
may want timeto retool to develop a new area of scholarship or of 
teaching. The list goes on. And, of course, in addition to the 
changes within each of us, we were hiring new peopleand losing 
someto resignation or retirement; the mix of talents and interests 
would changeeven if one'sown did not. 0 ur regular conversations 
meant that we were attentive to one another's professional (and 
personal) needs and desires. We knew we had to arrange our own 
lives so that, overtime, wecould deliver on our responsibilities to 
our students and tothecollegeasawhole. 

Eighteen years of Bill Gates' mentorship as my teacher and 
colleague madean indelible Impression on meand on my view of 
how department chairs, deans, and presidents should try to lead 
their faculty (and administrative) colleagues. AtCarleton College 
I helped anumberofyoungerdepartmentchairsworkonthesocial 
contract among their (sometimes fractious) colleagues. The exer- 
clsewasoften productive, especially in bringingyounger and older 
faculty Into conversation about what each could meaningfully 
contribute. And, recent grants from The Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation to Carleton, and a number of other liberal artscolleges, 
that focus directly on faculty life and career stages, have been 
enormously helpful in thisregard. 

I mention thediscussionson thesocial contract becausel think 
the notion of mutual responsibilities, explicitly understood, and 
discussed, and renegotiated (when needed) on a regular basis is 
critically Important to developing and sustaining a culture that 
supportsthecoreactivltlesoftheinstitution.GeorgeKuh'sresults, 
reported earlier in this conference, make it clear that there is 
enormous variation among institutions superficially of the same 
type and sizein the educational results for students. Institutions 
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that are successful, in my observations, arethosethat have strong, 
coherentculturesofexpectationsthatareknown and understood by 
all theconstituents. T hey stick to thecore: hel ping bright students 
learn and become independent in their learning, grow asindividu- 
als, and become responsible and thoughtful adults. 

The centrifugal forces both in society at large and in our 
institutionsaresubstantial:two-careerfamilies,theincreased busy- 
ness of American society, pulls and tugs of the disciplines for the 
attention of faculty, intellectual schisms within and between aca- 
demic disciplines, increased complexity of our institutions, and 
many more. With such forces pulling away from thecore, it is of 
critical importance that those who lead liberal arts colleges empha- 
slzethevaluesand practicesthatareimportanttothepurposesand 
the success of each oneof them. And, it isequally important that 
the constituents "buy in" to those purposes. A good deal of the 
ordinary interactions providing the social and intellectual "glue" 
that faculty of my generation took for granted issi mply gone. I f it's 
important to have that glue, and I believe it is, then we have to find 
new waysof providing it. 

Let melistafew of thethings that might contribute to building 
and sustai n i ng acultureconduci veto successof a I i beral artscol lege. 

• Weneed to provideclearand sensible orientation 
of new faculty as they are socialized into what it 
means to be a member of a liberal arts college 
faculty. (After interviewing exceptionally well- 
trained graduatestudentswhowerefinishingtheir 
Ph.D . sat thetop universities, myformer colleague 
H en ry B ruton used to ask: " D o you th i n k If weh i re 
them wecould teach them any economics?") W hat 
onelearnsingraduateschoolisnot necessarily what 
one needs to help undergraduates learn. 

• Faculty development programs(and resources) are 
needed in all three areas of activity in which most 
liberal arts colleges say they expect faculty to con- 
tribute: teaching, scholarship, and citizenship (or 
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colleagueship). And, si nee students, fields, institu- 
tions, and society asawholekeep changing, faculty 
development isnotjustfortheyoung. 

• Colleges should seize the "teachable moments" 
as part of their mission and purpose. The I rag war, 
the 9/11 attacks, the Rodney King beating, and 
other dramatic events that stir our students are 
opportunities for genuineconversation and learn- 
ing. Faculty and staff need to be encouraged to 
comeout of the! rdisciplinarycavesand participate, 
modeling good public discussion of important 
issues. And, thefacultyandstaffwho do participate 
need some recognition, both public and private, 
from the i nstitution 's leaders for bei ng part of the 
effort. Theseactivitieshelp build learningcommu- 
nities 

• Faculty (and students) have a hunger for broader 
intellectual exchange, but it is not encouraged by 
our busy schedules, fragmented lives, and disci- 
plinary focus. W hen thedean offersto buy copies 
of a controversi al or i mportant new book for those 
whowouldliketodiscussitoverlunchorsupperfor 
a few weeks, my experience suggests that people 
jump at the chance, with collateral benefits to 
everyone. 

• Conversationsamong faculty, both within depart- 
ments and acrosstheinstitution, about faculty life 
stagesand how they affect thedistribution oftasks, 
responsibilities, and opportunities among faculty 
over time can be powerful. These encourage con- 
tinued discussion of the implicit or explicit social 
contract, and even of wheretheinstitution'svalues 
lie. I n my experience, such conversationscan bring 
the "old grumps" and the "young T urks" into 
genuinely useful dialogue. 
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• All of the above can help provide greater congru- 
ence between what the on- and off-campus con- 
stituents believeaboutthecollegeand itspurposes, 
and about how well it delivers on its promises. 
Presidents haveto besayingthings to donors, and 
parents, and alumni that reflect what is actually 
happening on campus and in class. 

In an interview near theend of mytimeatCarleton I wasasked 
howl tried tojudgewhetherornotl was being successful. I saidthe 
best indicator I had found was what I heard from parents, especially 
parentsof graduating seniors. T hey had seen their children for the 
first 18 years, and then they had been able to observe the changes 
that took placewhiletheywereat college. In general wehadavery 
happy group of campersamongCarleton parents. It gave mea good 
deal of relief, aswellassatisfaction, when I heard their stories in our 
back yard the afternoon before commencement each year. 

0 ne story in particular reflects the perspective parents bring. 

0 neyear a mother sought meout and said: "President Lewis, I want 
tothankyou and C arleton foral I that you'vedonefor my daughter. 
She's learned so much, she's grown and matured, she has become 
an independent person and she'sdeveloped such wideinterests, and 

1 wanted to tell you how much I appreciate it." I looked at the 
mother, and askd her "Are you surewe'retalking about thesame 
young woman?Your daughter was in myofficefrequently, exquis- 
itelyunhappy about her experienceatC arleton, angry about racism, 
curriculum, student life, teaching and thegeneral direction of the 
College." "0 h, I know," said her mother, "but she'll get over it. She 
just doesn't realize yet how much she has learned." 

M aybewehad created therightculturein which shecould thrive. 
And that's what we should be all about. 
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Notes 

1. RobertL. Gaudino taught political science at WilliamsCollege from 
themid-1950suntil hisdeath atage49 in 1974. A political philosopher 
trained at Chicago under Leo Strauss, he had a profound influence on 
Williamsstudentswho thrived (and morethan occasionally suffered) in 
his classes taught in theSocratic method. H e introduced a number of 
path-breaking programs related to experiential education, including 
W illiamsin I ndiaand his last venture, W illiamsat H ome, both of which 
emphasized theneed for reflection on experience, notsimply experience 
itself. H is book on Williams in India was titled The U ncomfortable 
Learning (Bombay, India: Popular Prakashan, 1974). H is former stu- 
dents raised an endowment in his memory, and each year it supports a 
G audino Scholar from thefaculty who provides unconventional educa- 
tional opportunitiesfor students. 

2. Sheila Biddle, Internationalization: Rhetoric or Reality, ACLS Occa- 
sional Paper 56, (2003), <http://www.acls.org/op56.pdf>, 12. 

3. Biddle, Internationalization, 3-4. 

4. Biddle, Internationalization, 112. 

5. William B. Gates, Jr. was a Williams College graduate who died in 
1975 at the age of 58 after 25 years on the Williams faculty. H ewasa 
I egen d ary teach er, especi al ly of i n trod u ctory econ om i cs, an d a sped al i st 
in development economics. H ewasalsoan important faculty leader, a 
counselor to Williams presidents and other administrators, and a highly 
skilled craftsman at the art of college politics used for the highest 
purposes. H e was a master at understanding the cultures of small 
organizations; howthey could bedeveloped, nurtured, or changed; and 
how they had toberespected ifonewasto be effect! vein working with in 
an institution. 
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On this beautiful and serene campus, among my friends and 
colleaguesfromthevery best American liberal artscolleges, colleges 
whose collective leadership provides a distinctive vision of what 
higher education can be, I find it difficult to think that thefuture 
of liberal artscollegeswill belessdistinguishedand moreuncertain 
than their past. But as someone once quipped, "the future ain't 
what it used to be."Thesignsaretroubling. 

In 1999, Daedalus, the Journal of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, titled itswinterissueDistinctlyAmerican:TheResidential 
Liberal A rtsC alleges Someofyou in theroom contributed essaysto 
that issue. It is a remarkable book about a remarkably distinctive 
American sliceof higher education. Yet, M ichael M cPherson and 
Morton Schapiro, in their essay titled "The Future Economic 
C h al I en ges f 0 r L i beral A rts C 0 1 1 eges, " al read ysoundedthealarm. 
"Over the last twenty years," they write, "America's liberal arts 
collegeshaveenduredasteadyshrinkageoftheirtraditional market. 
Thenumberof high school graduatesdeclined by21 percentfrom 
3.2 million in 1976 to 2.5 million in 1993, promoting a ferocious 
competition for applicants."^ They go on to describe marketing 
warsand promotional practicesthathavebecomethestapleof most 
collegerecruitingoffices. "I tisnotsurprising," they continue, "that 
during this period of dramatic changethe number of schoolsthat 
could by any plausible measure be called 'liberal arts colleges' 
dropped sharply. . . . Fewerthan 250,000 studentsout of morethan 
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14 million experience education in a small residential college, 
without graduate students, where a substantial number of their 
col leagues major In liberal disciplines. If onemadethedefinitlon of 
a'llberal artscollege'even morestrlngent[read moreselective— my 
words], . . . thenumberswould drop further— fewerthan 100,000 
students."^ T hey go on wonderl ng "whether anybody should care 
If this dwindling segment of American postsecondary education 
were to shrink further."^ 

T hey describethestruggleahead for liberal arts colleges: "They 
facea public that Isskeptical about rising college costs and pricing 
policies that are seen as unfairly 'redistributive'; an education 
economy in which new information technologiesaretransforming 
how and why people need schooling; and a competitive environ- 
mentthatfavorsresource-wasting maneuversfortactical advantage 
over strategi c i n vestments i n qual ity.'"^ 

The uncertainties we face as a sector are enormous. While 
Amherst, W illiams, and otherwealthycollegesareunlikely toever 
beon theendangered species list, they too depend on thesurvival 
of a sector that must continue to be seen as a serious option by 
enough of thebestand thebrightestof high school students, asector 
that must continueto play a meaningful role In defining excellence 
in American higher education. 

B ut I i beral arts co 1 1 eges go i n creasi n gly agai n st th ecu I tu ral grai n . 
In a culture that values growth and bigness, they are small, 
individually and collectively. Embedded In a mass culture, they 
del i berately focuson i ndivi duals. T hey are i nti mate and operate i n 
real time in a culture where technology allows distance from the 
personal, where the virtual feelsand looksjustasreal as real, and 
wherethe lines between reality and special effects are increasingly 
blurred. Theyoffer an education that seeksto form habitsof mind, 
foster critical thinking, hone leadership skills, reward creativity, 
emphasize the interconnections of knowledge, and prepare for 
lifelong outcomes in a society that Insistson practical. Immediate 
job training skills. T hey recruit generally from the best privateand 
public high schools while a large majority of students come to 
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college under-prepared. T hey are hugely expensive when the gap 
between the wealthy and the poor is particularly pronounced, and 
inevitably appear elitist even to a society in denial about the 
profound effects of race and class. 

A nd yet, here we are, self-consciously exam i n i ng why we matter, 
and how many of us can continue to make a difference in this 
post-9/11 time, in a world wherethethreat posed bythecold war 
has been replaced by the insidious threat of terrorism writ large, 
where weapons of mass destruction are for sale, where huge ideo- 
logical conflictsbetweendemocraticidealsandreligiousfanaticism 
of all stripes breed hatred and war, where influence peddling and 
self-interest trump thepublicgood, and whereintegrity may bethe 
themeof public speeches but not of public life. 

So what are the challenges in our future? 

1. Tobestill more inclusive. 

The most selective liberal arts colleges, along with the best 
research universities, will continueto be a training ground for our 
el ite. T hei r selectivity wi 1 1 guaranteethei r prestige, becausethebest 
students want to be where the best students are. If our costs 
continueto climb and our ability to provide financial aid to 
significant numbersofstudentsdoesn't, werun an increasing risk 
thatthepreparation for leadership ourdoorsopen will derestricted 
tothechildren of the most affluent and better-educated members 
of ou r sod ety, child ren al ready bei ng tracked si n ce ki ndergarten . 1 1 
is therefore imperative that we make even more extraordinary 
effortsto becomemoreinclusivein ourselection of students, in our 
awards of financial aid, and in open i ng our cam puses to a popula- 
tion diversei nail possibleways.Theleadershipohhecountrymust 
reflectthediversity of our society, or we will breed leaders out of 
touch with the people they serve. The 2003 affirmative action 
decision by theSupremeCourtreaffirmswhatwehave believed in 
and worked toward for decades, but we know how fragile the 
SupremeC ourt majority ison thisissue, and weshouldn'ttakethis 
victoryforgranted. 
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Weareall more diverse now than we were 50 years ago, and we 
are led by a slightly more diverse group of presidents. But there is 
no question in my mind thatweneed to demand moreof ourselves 
on that score. And itwill not beenough to havemembersof under- 
represented groupson our campuses. Assomeof us who attended 
theConsortium for H igh Achieving Students meeting in Boston 
know, we must develop strategies to ensure that students do not 
underachieve and are not excluded from particular disciplines on 
thebasisoffactorshavingmoretodo with group stereotypes than 
actual ability. 

2 . T 0 teach democrati c arts 

In the post-9/11 era, more than ever, our colleges need to bea 
place wheredemocratic arts can bepracticed and civic engagement 
promoted. Thesurveysoncollegefreshmen conducted annually by 
theH igher Education Research I nstituteatUC LA show acontinu- 
ingdeclinein students' political and civic engagement. To develop 
a meaningful philosophy of life and to strengthen a just and civil 
society were among the top reasons the majority of students 
attended college some20 years ago, reasonsnow replaced two-to- 
one by "being well off financially." There is a need for ongoing 
democraticand sustained dialogueonourcampusesonthepressing 
issuesofourtimesandtheirethical and social implications, beyond 
typical panel discussions and lectures by "experts" followed by 
polite questions and answers. Conversations about values, social 
justice, sociallyand ethically responsibledecision making, complex 
and clashing world cultures, must take place among peoplegiven 
equal voice at thetable, regardlessof their institutional status, and 
regardless of their beliefs. And these conversations must be sus- 
tained over time so thoughtful questioning and deliberation can 
take place. The skills of engagement needed for this type of 
discussion are basic to the exercise of democracy. 0 ur students 
must learn to be inclusive, to engage one another, to listen, to 
question, to examinecriticallywhatthey hear and what they say, to 
build consensus, to prepare for action if they are to become 
intelligent democratic participants and leaderswhocan cultivatea 
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deep desire to bring peace and justice at home and abroad. Our 
safety dependson it, theeconomy of theworld dependson it. 0 ur 
smal I and intimatescale makes it possi ble. W eneed to lead theway. 

S.Wemustresistthetemptation tograduallyerodetheveryfactorsthat 
distinguish usfrom major research universities 

• Competition for faculty drives us there. Compe- 
titive offers to outstanding faculty that include 
reduced teaching loads, research leaves, time for 
consulting, and appointment to fancy professor- 
ships, lead usto mimic the research driven univer- 
sity reward system and encourage our faculty to 
mimic the behavior of their university colleagues. 

Faculty want more time for research and grant 
gettingon which theirtenuredepends, lesstimein 
the class room with teaching loads reflecting the 
demands of research, and the need for more fre- 
quent regular leaves. Faculty want less time for 
advising, less time for being on campus with stu- 
dents outside of class, lesstimefor governance, less 
time to get to know one another outside their 
departments. It would be detrimental, I believe, if 
ourfaculty'scentral allegiancemoved significantly 
to th ei r p rofessi 0 n al d i sci p I i n eat th e expen seof th e 
campus community. It isatrend weshould fight. 

• Knowledgeexplosion, increasing specialization in 
the graduate schools, and decreasing number of 
Ph.D.s educated at liberal arts col leges mean that 
ouryoungerfacultymaynotalwayshavethebreadth 
(or the interest) necessary to teach more general 
cou rses 0 r more i n terd i sci p I i n ary cou rses; an d th ey 
prefer to teach more narrowly focused courses. 
Thereisobviously no waythatasmall college, no 
matter how wealthy, can offer itsstudentsthearray 
of specialized courses available at larger institu- 
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tions. W hat wecan offer, however, istheopportu- 
nity for work that cuts across disciplines, smaller 
group settings for learning, even one-on-oneset- 
tingswith faculty memberswhotaketheirstudents 
seriously, impose rigorous standards, demand a 
great deal of critical reading and writing, and offer 
opportunities for discussion. W e must resist the 
impulseto becomemini-lvies-Thesocializationof 
yo u n ger facu I ty m em bers i s of cru ci al i m po rtan ce. 
T hey must not beharangued. Rather, they must see 
seniorfaculty model thebehaviorswewantthem to 
emulate, and they must be given some time to 
practice them— for example load reductions not 
for research but for learning to be a good teacher, 
advisor, and colleagueand for developing interdis- 
ciplinary connectionsand courses. 

• Faculty increasingly see a divide between the aca- 
demic and the social lives of thei r students. T hey 
have little interest in involving themselves with 
issues of drugs and alcohol, and with the many 
emotional, health, and social problemsof theyoung 
peoplethey teach. Increasingly theprovinceof the 
dean of students (by whatever name), these prob- 
lemsareseen in isolation, and our claim of dealing 
with thewholepersonsoundsincreasingly shallow. 
Forexample,wemustfindwaystoengagestudents, 
facu I ty, an d staff i n th e f i gh t agai n st th e n o rm al i za- 
tion of dangerous levelsof alcohol and drugs as the 
necessary lubricant of social life. 

• As documented in the Bowen and Levin book 
ReclaimingtheGame,^athleticsplay an increasingly 
problematic role in our colleges, with up to 30 per- 
cent of admission slots reserved for "recruited" 
athletes whose academic performance is weaker 
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than other students', who under-perform and are 
morelikelyto end up in the bottom third of their 
class, who do lesswel I than thei r own test scoresand 
high school gradeswould predict, and whoseinflu- 
ence on campus has widened the academic- 
athletic divide, undermining the education mis- 
sion of the college. The ever-increasing need for 
highly specialized coaches to work with athletes 
whosincechildhood havebeen coached and played 
specialized positions on their teams, turns our 
Division III colleges into imitationsof their Divi- 
sion I counterparts. Wemustresistdiverting more 
and more resources to field winning teams and 
insure winning seasons, and we must make sure 
that our athletes are not in a class of their own, 
normativelydifferentfromtherestofourstudents. 

I go backtoapointmadeatan earlier session byLucieLapovsky: 
thestudentsof tomorrow wi 1 1 come i ncreasi ngly asfi rst generation 
collegestudents and from minority groups with less income. This 
raises at least two major questions with which I will conclude: 

1. H ow will weservethesestudentsand help preparethem from 
middle school on, if not earlier, to be ready to enter our colleges, 
thrive in them, and continue on to take their rightful place in 
society? 

2. How will colleges that are not protected by significant 
endowmentsmanageahigherandhigherproduction function cost 
with less and less net-tuition revenue? Does the "winner-take-all" 
arms race in our sector mean that only the wealthiest colleges will 
survive?Will only 50 col leges survive as true liberal arts colleges, 
serving perhaps 75,000 students? And can a sector that small 
continueto havea meaningful rolein American higher education? 
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A Story U ntold and Q uestions U nasked 
DaMdH.Pcrte' 



The Skidmore College of which I became president in 1987 was 
still youngand insecure, a college with a history of struggleand an 
alarminglysmall endowment. Asfaculty and staff compared them- 
selves w i t h ot h er sel ecti ve I i beral arts co 1 1 eges, t h ey every w h ere saw 
institutions that were older, richer, more "prestigious," and they 
ended up feeling inferior and discouraged. U nder these circum- 
stances! found it useful to stressthedistinction between two gaps 
that were easily— but unwisely— conflated. 0 n the one hand, 
there was the gap between what Skidmore was and what it could 
and should be— a gap that identified areas where we indeed fell 
short of our peers, usually because of paucity of funds, and where 
weclearly needed to do better. The other gap, equally important 
but quite different, was between what Skidmore already was— 
including areas where the college was in fact very strong, even 
uniquely strong— and how the" world out there" viewed us. A bout 
this second gap we had no reason to feel inferior or discouraged 
about our achievements: we simply needed to get the word out 
moreeffectively. 

Small liberal arts collegesface two similar gapstoday, and again 
it is important to keep thetwo distinct, and to deal with each in its 
own way. I begi n with the"information gap." W etend tothinkthat 
the world understands what we are and what we do; in fact, I 
believe, this is not the case. In saying thisl'm thinking less of the 
widespread misunderstandingsabout us— themythsthatweareal I 
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wealthy and expensive, for i nstance, or that weal I cater pri marl ly to 
therich and elite— than I am of thepublic'sastonishing ignorance 
astotheessential featuresthatdo uniteus, and thatdifferentiateus 
from other i nstitutions. Y es, many people recogn izethat wetend to 
besmallerthan other institutions, butfewunderstandthedegreeto 
which our concentrated focus on undergraduate education is not 
only extraordinary but even unique.^ I expect that still fewer 
comprehend the ways in which our modesoheaching differ from 
those found elsewhere— our emphasis on process rather than on 
accumulation of information, our determined adherence to the 
Socratic method, our belief in the value of faculty and students 
together asking questions and together seeking answers.^ And I 
doubtthatthereareverymanyatall whocouldarticulatehowthese 
distinctivefeaturesofourinstitutionsshapethesortsof impact we 
have on our students and graduates. 

I mustconfessthat not until I taughtaterm at Princeton in 1986 
did I myself fully recognize just how distinctive are the small 
colleges I 'd known all my life. W hat most palpably brought home 
thedifferencebetween Princeton and Carleton,wherel had taught 
for 24 years, was something quite small in itself— thesoundsthat 
echoed up and down the corridor where we classics department 
facu Ity had ou r offices. W hat I heard at P ri nceton al I day, every day, 
in office after office, was the whine and whirr of ink-jet printers, 
testimony to the scholarly energy of my colleagues, who were 
turning out books and articles at a rate both impressive and 
inspiring. I n contrast, thesoundsi wasused to hearing in thehalls 
at Carleton were those of students talking with each other, of 
undergraduatesstoppingatan officeforaquickchatwithafaculty 
member, of conversations continuing as a student left a more 
formal conferencein one of those offices. In makingthiscompari- 
son, the last thing I havein mind istocriticizePrinceton. M yterm 
there was in every respect a delight and a boon. I relished the 
opportunity to offeragraduateseminaron H orace,andl foundthe 
undergraduates in my advanced Aeschylus course receptive and 
stimulating. M y two-courseteaching load permitted meto pursue 
active research and writing during the semester, something I'd 
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never managed i n al I my years at C arleton, and parti ci pati ng i n the 
scholarly give-and-takeof a large and powerful cl assies department 
was a heady and exhilarating experience. N or did the difference 
have anything to do with faculty attitudes toward teaching: my 
P ri n ceton col I eagu es were sp I en d i d teach ers w h o took th ei r teach - 
ing and thei r studentsvery seriously— just as many of my C arleton 
colleagues were deeply involved in research and could well have 
taught at research universities. Itwassimplythatl feltin mybones 
as never before the profound differencesin institutional mission: 
Princeton's central mission istoadvancelearningthrough cutting- 
edge research, Carleton's to offer a superb undergraduate educa- 
tion. Both institutions were fulfilling their missionsadmirably— 
but thesemissionswereasdifferent as thesounds they evoked. 

If even I, who had spent most of my life in smaller colleges, still 
needed to haveourdlstinctivecharacter brought homeinthlsway, 
is it surprising that most of the public scarcely understands us? 
T owardthecloseof my time ate arleton I encountered a dramatic 
instanceof just how deep themisunderstanding can be. A student 
of mine had at the end of his sophomore year declared a classics 
major priorto heading hometo Colorado forthesummer, indicat- 
ingas hedid so that he knew his mother would beunhappy with 
hisdecision. W hen hefinally mustered the courage to tell her this 
news in mid-July, "unhappy" scarcely describes her reaction. 
Within hours she had him in the car, heading for M innesotato 
confront the man she held responsible for her son's misguided 
choice. I first learned what was happening when a sedan drew up 
to the curb outside my N orthfi eld homeasi mowed thelawn on a 
steamy July afternoon, dressed in grubby shorts and sweating 
profusely. A well-dressed woman leapt out of the driver's side and 
opened the passenger door for her son, who trai led her sheepishly 
acrossthelawn toward me. "D r. Porter?" shesaid. W hen I indicated 
that she had the right man, shecontinued: "Why have you ruined 
myson'slife?! thought hewasgoingtomakesomethingof himself; 
now I hear he's going to major in Greek and Latin." 

I suggested that I getashirtonandthatwegoinsideforsomeiced 
tea, and during the next hour I explained to her that we had no 
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thought of turning her son into a classicist— that in fact we made 
a point of telling all our majors that positions in classics were few 
and far between at that time. T o the contrary, a major in classics, 
likemajorsin otherdisciplines, represented an in-depth immersion 
in a significant field of intellectual inquiry— something Carleton 
considered integral to a broad and rigorouseducatlonal experience 
designed to preparestudentsfor whatever they might choose to do 
after college. (1 also intimated, 1 must confess, that our experience 
over theyears suggested that a student who had really mastered the 
G reek verb could probably do anything!) 

T hisconversation was, to be sure, an extreme in stance, but I fear 
it isall too characteristicofthedegreeto which parents increasingly 
see education— including education at our small colleges— pri- 
marily in terms of its immediate relevance to the job market (a 
fixation that I find much less marked inthestudentsthemselves— 
asindeed with thisstudentand hischoiceof a classics major). Still 
moreslgnificant,thisparent'sreaction wasalltoo representativeof 
howlittlethepublicunderstandswhattheCarletonsofourcountry 
are all about. H ere was someone who was proud that her son had 
chosen Carleton and been accepted there, who had through him 
been associated with thecollegefor morethan two years, and who 
was putting a lot of money and effort into giving her son an 
education at a fine small college. And yet she had no idea of what 
wedidatCarleton,howwedidit, andwhy— that amajor in English 
or philosophy, in government or oneofthesciences, in classics or 
art h i sto ry , h ad as i ts go al n ot to tu rn stu d en ts i n to p rof essi o n al s i n 
thosefieldsbutto cultivate certain qualitiesof mind: theabilityto 
think, write, and speak intelligently and clearly; the habit of asking 
and trying to answer hard questions; opennessand fairness toward 
new ideas; intellectual curiosity; delight in theplay of themind. 
Quite obviously she had no inkling as to what Stephen Fix 
discussed earlier at thisconference— why it isthat our institutions 
sooftenemphasizestudyofthepast, and why it is, accordingly, that 
a major focused on the language, literature, history, and cultureof 
ancientG reeceand Romecan in fact providesuperb preparation for 
dealingwiththepresentandthefutu re. Still lessdidsheunderstand 
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how Carleton'sdistinctive characteristics— our size, ourfocuson 
undergraduate education, the student-faculty dynamics of the 
typical classand classroom— were in fact directly related to what we 
hoped to accomplish for our graduates. I n sum, she wasn't even 
close to comprehending the transformational impact a Carl eton 
College can have on its students, and the reasons behind this 
impact. 

And yet, evidence that this type of education does transform 
students' lives, does prepare them for the varied challenges of the 
"world out there," isabundant— indeed, weall have our stories to 
tell. I enjoytellingabouttheCarletonclassicsmajorwhostartedher 
first job search by checking out an ad for a position in the 
technology sector. She had little hopeof success, given her modest 
background in math and science, and shereadily acknowledged this 
deficiencyto her interviewer. "T hen whatdidyou study?" heasked. 
When she told him she had majored in classics, and had done 
advanced work in both G reek and Latin, hesaid, "W ow— you must 
beprettysmartto know Greek and Latin. I'll bet you could pickup 
quickly what you need to know here." W ithin an hourshehad the 
job, and it proved thestart of asuccessful career in thisfield. And 
then there was theSkidmoredoublemajor in biology and music 
who within a year of his graduation was flourishing in a W all 
Street investment company, and theCEO of a blue-chip company 
who spent most of the time I had with him telling me how his 
English majorat W abash College had been a catalyst to so much of 
what he'd accomplished, and the 

I could easily go on— as could any one of us: professors and 
presidents, disciplinesand colleges— weall havesuch storiestotell, 
and wetell them pretty well. What we do not do well, however, is 
totellourcollectivestory— topulltogetherthecommonthreadsof 
how we teach and why at our typeof institution, and to assemble 
thecombined evidencefrom ourschoolsin such a way asto explain 
authoritatively and persuasively thesignificant impact we haveon 
our students— and through them on society at large. T hat such a 
collective story can be told— and that wecan tell it— isapparent 
from thesuccessof theO berlin ScienceG roup, which looked long 
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and hard at how ourtypeof institution teaches science— or, better, 
does science— and at the impact that approach has not just on 
individual students but on the larger scientific community. By 
collecting and analyzing evidence from a large number of our 
schools, this group put together a collective story that was 
coherent, well documented, and powerfully persuasive, and that 
story had a considerable impact on those who heard it, whether 
they werein government, education, thefoundation world, orthe 
general public.^ 

An old saw suggests, "Education is what remains after you've 
forgotten thefacts."Thedefinition is not profound, but it points 
to what our story needs to emphasize. For the truth, as all of us 
know, isthatfrom education at small liberal artscollegesagreatdeal 
doesremain after students have"forgotten thefacts"— thatthevast 
majority of them take from their college years personal and intel- 
lectual and moral qualitiesthat underpin lives both successful and 
beneficial to society, and thatdisproportionatenumbersend up In 
significant leadership positions. W ecan also demonstratethat the 
transformations that occur with such students owe much to the 
d i sti n gu i sh i n g ch aracteri sti cs r ve m en ti on ed befo re— ou r si ze, ou r 
undergraduate focus, the ways we teach. For our institutions 
collectively, however, and for this type of education asa critically 
Important feature of the educational landscape— indeed, of our 
country's landscape— this story remains largely untold. M aterial 
presented duringthlsconferencesuggeststhat increasingly wehave 
the wherewithal to tel I it cogently and well;'* unless we learn to do 
so, both society at large and weourselveswill be the losers. 

Thesameslightly corny definition of education leads naturally 
intothesecond gap I want to discuss, one that focuses on an area 
wherel think we are falling seriously short of what wecould and 
should be. If indeed themostimportantthingforusto consider is 
our long-rangeimpact on students— what remains after they have 
forgotten thefacts, as surely they will do— then all of us, whether 
faculty, administrators, or trustees, should be paying a great deal 
moreattentiontotheimplicationsofthisdefinition: Whatlsitthat 
we want our students to retal n after they have left a given course, a 
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particular major, four years at our college? W hat do we hope will 
remain with them five years— or 25 years— hence?lf theseareour 
ultimate goals, howdo weachievethem?H ow will we know if we 
are— or are not— succeeding? These should be the central ques- 
tions, but I fear too few of us, whether individually or institution- 
ally, give them the attention they deserve in our thinking and 
planning. If my first section dealt with a story too largely untold, 
thissection is about questionstoo often unasked. 

In fact, as we all know, what remains from a given educational 
experience often defies expectation and intuition. I think, for 
i n Stan ce, of two cou rses I took d u ri ng my f i rst year at Swarth more 
College. One, an introductory course in political science, was 
taught by a professor who clearly put considerable effort into 
preparation, established a congenial atmosphere for discussion, 
and was readily available outside of class. Time spent in the 
classroom was enjoyable, and I liked theprofessor personally— but 
ayearaftertakingthecoursel realized that about all I retaindfrom 
it was the recollection that one of our textbooks had been bright 
green, theothera rusty red. 

The other course was an introduction to philosophy. It was 
taught by a professor who seemed to have a grudge against every- 
thing in sight, includingthecourseitselfandthestudentsin it. By 
way of introducing usto philosophy, thisprofessor led usoneby 
one through the proofs of God that had been proposed from 
antiquity to the present, goading us with obvious relish to discover 
the logical fallacies of each. Classes felt disorganized; the teacher 
seemed antagonistic and was hard to find outside class; and the 
wholeexperiencewasnot only unpleasant but at times emotionally 
scarri n g. A n d yet a year after I 'd taken th i s cou rse I real i zed o n e d ay 
that it had been among themost i mportant experiencesof my life— 
that it had obliged metothinkabouttheseimportantmatterswith 
a depth and passion and clarity I 'd never before mustered, and that 
it had left me permanently changed, and changed for the better. 

I can't say for certain, but my hunch is that in developing their 
courses, neither of these two faculty members paid a great deal of 
attention to what would remain afewyearsafterwehad taken their 
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cl asses. A n d yet th ecou n teri n tu i ti vefact wasth at on eel ass h ad been 
conscientiously prepared, with every effort made to interest us— 
but of that class almost nothing remained; whiletheother, which 
had seemed helter-skelter in organization and questionable in 
approach, had left a profound and permanent mark. 

M y own early experiencewith a mythology classatCarleton also 
brought me face to face with the issue of a course's long-term 
impact. This was a class new both to Carleton and to me, and on 
the advice of several colleagues I put it together the first year with 
astrongeyetoward organization and rigor, tryingtomakesurethat 
we surveyed the G reek myths thoroughly and that the students 
really learned them. T he course went pretty much as planned: we 
covered the material in grisly detail, and most students demon- 
strated on quizzes and exams that they had mastered the myths 
reasonablywell.Astheterm progressed, though, it becameobvious 
that student enthusiasm was waning, and toward its end I found 
myself wondering what students would remember of all these 
myths after the course ended. M y hunch, as I thought about it, 
began to bethatthey'd remember aboutasmuchasi had of that first 
political sciencecourseatSwarthmore. 

0 ne thing students clearly did remember was that that they 
should warn others away from thisclass: from 60 students the first 
year, enrollment plummeted to about 20 the second. Chastened 
and disappointed that despite all my efforts the first run-through 
had clearly been afiasco, I began trying different gambitswith this 
smaller group the second year, including mixing in afew modern 
versions of ancient myth. It was in the context of one such 
contemporary version that one day, almost by chance, I com- 
mented at the end of class that if any students were interested in 
creating their own reworkings of these ancient tales— a poem, a 
short story, asketch,apaintingordance— I'd be happy to seethe! r 
work.T 0 my surprise, about half of thestudentstook meup on this 
offer, often with ambitious and highly original efforts. The next 
year I i nserted such a project asa requi red but u ngraded assi gn ment, 
and in succeeding years I experimented with additional ways of 
encouragingandobligingstudentsto find their own approachesto 
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myth, to take myth in their own directions. From a close-ended, 
tightly controlled class in which the students learned the myths, 
"got them right," the cl ass turned into an often scarily open-ended 
adventure in which the focus seemed often on getting the myths 
wrong— on exploiting their capacity to move in strange and 
surprisingdirections,totakeon livesoftheirown, to lead students 
and teacher al i kei nto experiencesthat were un antici pated, i ntense, 
even troubling. I tookasasignof progressapostcardastudentsent 
me one year during her bus trip homeattheend of theterm. She 
wrote that for most of the semester she'd found herself becoming 
ever more angry; that the course had seemed constantly to veer in 
new and unexpected directions; that any answerswecameup with 
proved provisional at best and were soon controverted by subse- 
quent information and findings. "I found it all terribly upsetting," 
shewrote. "Butthen oneday I suddenly saw whatyou weredoing— 
thatthewholepointwasthatonlyl couldfindmyanswers, myown 
understandingof myth. And oh my, from then on how exciting it 
was!" 

T hatthecoursehad been so miserably unsuccessful thefirst time 
through— and that I myself had realized its long-term impact was 
I i kely to bemi n i mal— mademeacutely awarewhen it began to take 
a more positive turn. In particular, I could now sense that though 
these students too would probably forget most of the myths we'd 
studied, they would take from the course some more lasting 
understandingsof myth and of themselves— aswell, probably, asa 
distinct recollection of the overall experience. What I had gone 
through with this class, in turn, led meto pay more attention in 
other courses as well to what would remain after students had 
forgotten thespecificswhich had onceso occupied ourattention— 
in a word, to focus more on outcomes. 

For that, of course, is what we're talking about. "Outcomes 
assessment" is not a phrase I especiallylike,andl know that to most 
faculty at our institutions it is anathema: we value our indepen- 
denceintheclassroom, weresi St intrusionson disciplinary matters 
whereweclaimfull authority, we resent what weseeasthejargon- 
ridden projectsof visiting accreditation committees. And yet, at its 
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heart "outcomes assessment" issomethingwith which any faculty 
member is and should be in tensely concerned: What will be the 
long-term impact of this course I 'm giving? W hat will students 
remember from it?W hat will be left of it in their livesfive, 10, 25 
yearshence?Aren'tthesepreciselythequestionsto which any good 
faculty member craves answers? 

M oreover, I think that both asfacultyandasinstitutionswefail 
to confront such questions at our peril, and our students'. Data 
presented at this conference is again very much to the point, for it 
demo n strates beyon d a d ou bt th at w h i I e man y stu d en ts experi en ce 
positive outcomes at our colleges and in ourprograms,thevaria- 
tionswithingroupingsofstudentsatindividual collegesarewide— 
too widefor us not to takethem to heart.^ I have myself witnessed 
such variations at the splendid schools where I have studied and 
taught. Participating in the honors program at Swarthmore was 
perhapsthemost important educational experienceof mylife,one 
that has shaped everything I have subsequently done; and I know 
that for many others it has over the years had a similarly catalytic 
impact.Atthesametime, however, I knowmanyotherSwarthmore 
students— my late wife among them— for whom this program 
functioned very differently, in fact leaving them feeling not em- 
powered butdiminished and defeated, an educational outcomeno 
one would seek. In the same way, I always felt that Carl eton did a 
superb job with its students, and I know great numbersfor whom 
their four years at this college was a transforming experience on 
which they havedrawn throughout their lives. But during my year 
asinterim president at Carleton I had an experience! cannotforget. 
At a gathering of alums in San Francisco a recent graduate, 
obviously a strong Carleton advocate— as wel I as a candid one— 
asked me, "W hat are you doing to assure that Carleton does not 
leave its students maimed?" That others in the audience were 
nodding their heads in agreement made the question the more 
searing in itsimplications. 

Such instances suggest to me that wemustfind ways to assure 
that al I of us regularly confront these questions about outcomes at 
every level— as we prepare for an individual class, as we map out a 
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course, as we plan a departmental major, as we think of what we 
wantstudentstotakefromtheirfouryearsatourcollege. I am, for 
instance, currently teaching an introductory Greek course at 
Williams. Of then studentsin it, I knowthatacouplewill not be 
able to take another course in classical Greek— this is it. Of the 
others, several may takeafew morecoursesin thelanguage, and one 
or two might even majorin classics.! hat said, it remainslikelythat 
five or 10 years hence at most one or two of these 11 will still be 
doing Grek, and that the rest will inevitably haveforgotten most 
ofthecomplex mated als—themanifold contortionsoftheGreek 
verb, for instance!— on which we are currently laboring so hard. It 
is accordingly incumbent on me— as well as both useful and 
stimulating— constantly to ask myself as I plan out this course, as 
I think about how to teach itand whattoemphasizeonagivenday, 
what will remain when thesestudents, most of them, haveforgotten 
most ofthedetails. 

In thesameway, thoseof usin class! csdepartments at Williams 
and elsewhere should regularly be asking similar questions in 
candid recognition that thegreat majority of our majorswill not go 
on in classics after they graduate. T o put it differently, weshould 
never forget the concerns that mother from Colorado was raising 
about her son's decision to major in this field. We all believe, as I 
tried to explain to her, that a classics major in fact represents an 
experience that will provide students a superb background for 
whatever they choose to do— long after they haveforgotten most 
ofthespecificsthey havemastered in our courses; butasweshape 
our majors, as we decide what courses to include in them, as we 
createtheexercisesthatwill serveastheircapstones, do wereally pay 
sufficient heed to what their long-term impactwill be?Similarly, if 
thoseof us who design the programs and curricula of our colleges 
believeinthemoral andcivicendsthatourinstitutionshavealways 
espoused— and which a number of papers at this conference 
el oquently reiterate; if wereally wanttoproducegraduateswhowill 
be good citizens and leaders; if our goal is to educate the whole 
person, not just the mind; if we truly seek to send out graduates 
willing and ableto takestrong and thoughtful standson complex. 
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value-laden Issues; then we must more persistently ask what we 
need to do to achieve these outcomes. N ot to confront these 
questionsistoabrogateourmost central responsibility— andtosell 
both ourselves and our students short. 

Bynoneofthisdol meantosuggestthatwecapitulatetothesorts 
of "outcomes assessment" we al I deplore, the sorts wh ich— as one 
conference participant described— encourage us to concentrate 
only on those outcomes that can be measured by numbers and 
computers. Rather, let us take the lead in developing (as several 
colleaguesatthisconferencearealready doing in promising ways) 
processes and mechanisms that will enable us to measure and 
understand the more intangible— and far more important— sorts 
of outcomes about which we care so deeply. 

I conclude with a quotation from Antiphon, one of those fifth- 
century B.C.E. sophists about whom Christina Elliott Sorum 
spoke in her paper, a sophist who along with his colleagues 
contributed so much to what we now call liberal education, and 
even to the characteristic ways in which we teach at our small 
colleges.® Asyou will see, Antiphon'swordsareall about outcomes: 

Themostimportantthingintheworld, I think, is 
education. For whenever you begin any matter 
whatsoever i n the right way, theend too is I i kely to 
turn out right: whateversortof seed you plant in the 
earth, thisisthesortofcropyou should expect. And 
whenever you plant in a young body an education 
that is good, the end-product lives and blossoms 
through the whole of life, and neither rain nor 
drought can destroy it.^ 

I believe that we are growing wonderful trees at our institu- 
tions— andthatweneed verymuch to find betterwaysoftellingthe 
exciting story of what wearedoing, and how wearedoingit.Atthe 
sameti me, we need to th i n k far more ri gorously an d regu I arl y about 
just what sorts of trees we want to grow, and how we are going to 
help them flourish. There is an obvious link between these two 
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suggestions: the more clearly we can identify and understand the 
sorts of trees we want to grow, the more effectively wi 1 1 we be able 
to tell the world what together we are doing and why it is so 
important. 



Notes 

1. T his was one of the notes sounded by F rank 0 akiey in the eloquent 
address with which he opened the conference; see his paper in this 
volume. 

2. On these points, seethecomments of Stephen Fix in hispaperin this 
volume. 

3. When threeof us, all presidents of M innesota private col leges, paid a 
lobbying visit to a U .5. senator in 1987, we received dramatic con- 
firmation as to the interest theOberlin Group's collective story could 
excite. The senator in question listened to our opening pitch about 
scienceatcollegessuchasours,then said, "Thisisafascinating story!"— 
and canceled hisappointmentsfor the next hour so that hecould learn 
moreaboutit. 

4. See especially the papers in thisvolumeby George D. Kuh, Richard 
Ekman, and M itchell J . C hang. 

5. See again, for instance, thethree papers mentioned in n. 4. 

6. See Christina Elliott Sorum's paper in this volume. For additional 
commentson thewaysin which thesophists' approach to education has 
influenced the specific ways we teach in small liberal arts colleges, see 
David FI . Porter, "An Undergraduate Course on the Sophists and 
Aristophanes," Classical World 97 (2004): 79-87, esp. 86-87. 

7. G erard J . Pendrick, Anti phon theSophi st: T heF ragments(C ambridge, 
U K: CambridgeU P, 2002) 205. 
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Liberal Arts Education at Large Research U niversities 
and at Small Liberal Arts Colleges 

MortcnOvum Schapi ro 



I suppose that my comparative advantage as a member of this 
illustrious panel stems from my experiences as a faculty member 
and administratorattwo very different types of educational insti- 
tutions, W i 1 1 iams C ol lege and the U n i versi ty of Southern C al ifor- 
nia(U SC). They have little in common in termsof size, location, 
and focus, but liberal arts education is nonetheless an important 
part of each school's mission. 

use is not alone among large universities in taking the liberal 
arts seriously. W e may reasonably lament the decreasi ng share of 
undergraduates enrolled at liberal artscolleges, but it ismisleading 
to associate liberal arts education exclusively with those institu- 
tions. In fact, many more undergraduates study English, philoso- 
phy, history, art, political science, and geology at research and 
comprehensiveuniversitiesthan at liberal artscolleges. M anyofus 
here today would argue that there are all too many business majors 
spending their undergraduate days engrossed in the study of 
accounting, management, and marketing, or education majors 
studyi ng pedagogy and adm i n istration . B ut that doesn 't mean that 
th ei r ed u cati 0 n al experi en ce i s I i m i ted to p rep rof essi on al trai n i n g. 
To the contrary, at most universities "general education" courses 
comprisea significant proportion of an undergraduate'sclasses. 

W hat isit I ike trying to providea high-quality liberal artsfoun- 
dation at a university where more than half of the undergraduates 
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may major in one of its professional schools? W hat are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages relative to a liberal arts college? 

I will begin my discussion of the disadvantages with a little 
overview of U SC . W hilethenumber of professional schoolsatU SC 
is large even for a research university, especially the number that 
offer undergraduatecoursesand majors, the case of U SC gives an 
Idea of the challenges and opportunities regarding liberal arts 
education. TheCollegeof Letters, Arts and Sciences is the liberal 
arts core of U SC. With around 450 full-time faculty, more than 

6.000 undergraduatesmajoring i n C ol legedepartmentsand around 

1.000 graduatestudents. It isquitelargeand complex relative to a 
liberal arts college. In addition to theCollege, there are 17 profes- 
sional schoolsatU SC including schoolsof business, music, educa- 
tion, and architecture, to namejust a few. M ost offer their own 
undergraduate majors, which is why only about 40 percent of all 
use undergraduates major in theCollege. It isalso important to 
note that U SC was a pioneer in what is usually called "revenue 
center management," which isaverslon of H arvard'sfamous"every 
tub on itsown bottom." Put simply, a unit getsto keep most of the 
dollars brought in through tuition, fund-raising, research over- 
head, and endowment earnings. 

Thechallengeofprovidingahigh-quality liberal artsfoundation 
for students maj ori ng i n the C ol lege and elsewhere became Imme- 
diately clear to mewhen I arrived atU SC in 1991. During my first 
week on campus, 1 found two interesting advertisements aimed at 
undergraduates stuck under the windshield wipersof my car. 0 ne 
promoted "sciencewithoutalab" andtheother"Shakespearewith- 
out books." It turned out that the College and the professional 
schoolswerein aspirited battlefor undergraduate tuition dollars, 
which, under revenue center management, stayed at the school 
wheretheenrollmenttook place. So theSchool of Gerontology was 
trying to attract students who were looking to fulfill their general 
education sclencerequirementbytrumpetingthefactthatno labs 
were required, while the School of T heater was offering a way to 
f u If i 1 1 a I i teratu re req u i remen t by watch i n g p I ays bel n g perfo rm ed 
on the stage. 
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This may seem outrageous on the surface, but the university's 
best scientists and humanistswereby no meanslimited to depart- 
ments based in the College. Ph.D.s in biology, chemistry, and 
physics populated the schools of gerontology, engineering, phar- 
macy, dentistry, medicine, etc, and it isnatural that someof them 
would want to teach undergraduatecorecourses. Similarly, Ph.D .s 
in English could be found in the schools of theater, film, and 
communication while Ph.D. sin economics were in the business 
school and the law school as well as in theCollege's department of 
economics. Theproblemwasnotthelack of expertiseofthefaculty, 
it was that the competition for tuition dollars led to a dumbing 
down ofthecurriculum. 

M y guess is that one of the major challenges to providing at a 
universitythekind of demanding liberal artsfoundation for which 
liberal arts colleges are justifiably famous is that there is every 
incentive to care more about attracting customers than about 
mai ntai n i ng high standardsfor the product. At U SC , th i ngsgot so 
bad that the provost, with the backi ng of the president, eventual ly 
declared that only the College could provide general education 
coursesforU SC undergraduates, whether thestudents majored in 
oneof the College's departments or in a professional school. Not 
surprisi ngly, thisled to a substantial real location of tuition revenues 
from the professional schools toward the College. As the former 
dean of the College of Letters, Arts and Sciences, I am not the 
person to comment on whether thisfinancial changewasgood for 
theuniversity, but I will nothesitatetoassertthatthequalityofthe 
undergraduate education in the liberal arts at USC was vastly 
improved. Not only did all of U SC's undergraduates get much 
moreof acommon educational experience, without thethreat that 
students would vote with their feet, courses within the general 
education core became more challenging and innovative. As an 
economist, I like free choice and believe that competition is 
generally a very good thing. But to ask 18-year-olds to choose 
between reading plays and watching them acted out is not some- 
thing! would recommend. Thereare plenty of opportunities for 
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upper level electives, and in fact, the professional schools, having 
lost the "general education war," refocused on providing inter- 
esting non-general education courses, often packaging them in 
excitingminors.Whatisthelessonhere?ltiscleartomethat strong 
leadership at the university level is needed to keep the liberal arts 
core at thehighest level. 

A second challengeto providing quality liberal arts education at 
auniversityisthatagood number of studentssimply don't want to 
study "high school subjects." At a liberal arts college, a faculty 
advisor doesn't typically have to convince students of the benefits 
of studying history, astronomy, philosophy, anthropology, or 
classics. But I found it to be a much tougher sell for accounting 
majorsorfilm majorsorarchitecturemajors. I can understand their 
position— manyofthem chosea large research university in order 
tofocusonaparticulardiscipline. H avingacaptiveaudiencemixed 
in among students who are taking romantic poetry out of love and 
curiosity adds a dimension to teaching that, thankfully, is less 
common at a liberal arts college, though liberal arts colleges with 
strong science requirements arefar from immuneto this problem. 

A third and last difficulty related to maintaining a stellar liberal 
arts curriculum at a large university is the simple fact that under- 
graduateeducation isbut oneofanumber of areasof focus, rather 
than thepredominant reason for existence. At U SC 'sCollege, with 
so many master'sand Ph.D . students, a research operation in the 
sciencesthat relied to an important degreeon "soft money," and a 
facultywith very high scholarly expectations, it would beunrealistic 
to expect the same degree of concentration on undergraduate 
teaching excellence that you typically find at liberal arts colleges. 

But universities have some specific advantages, which I turn to 
now. 

I think many would agree that it is much easier to makelarge- 
scalechangesin theundergraduatecurriculum ataresearch univer- 
sity than at a liberal arts college. Perhaps one reason is that since 
faculty at largeuniversitiesareoften lessfocused on undergraduate 
teaching, manyofthem arevery happy when other folksdeal with 
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the frequently aggravating issues of requirements, content, and 
pedagogy. Itismorelikelyatauniversitythanataliberal artscollege 
that thefaculty will embrace the curricular recommendations of a 
smal I group of respected, hard-worki ng col leagues (especial ly if, as 
wasthecaseat U SC , a number of the mem bersofthegroup either 
went to premier liberal arts colleges or taught at them). W hen 
people joke that changing the curriculum is as easy as moving a 
graveyard, myguessisthattheyhavethesmall liberal artscollegein 
mind. 

Another advantage that larger universities haveover liberal arts 
col I eges goes wel I beyo n d th e p rovi si on of I i beral arts cou rses— i t i s 
efficiency that comeswith size. M ichael M cPhersonandl discussed 
this at some length in an article we wrote a few years ago.^ The 
bottom lineisthatitisveryexpensivetoprovideaquality education 
at aschool with 2,000 students. T hereisevery reason to bel ievethat 
the number of students could be doubled or tripled without 
proportional increasesinthenumber of faculty, classrooms, library 
books, or support staff. The inability to take advantage of econo- 
mies of scale places small liberal arts colleges at an economic 
disadvantage relativeto their larger counterparts. 

But, In conclusion, I am always very proud to argue that the 
liberal artscollege is well worth sustaining. While they may be 
inefficient in an individual economic sense, the ben^its they 
providethe broader educational community arequite substantial. 
In short, liberal arts colleges set the gold standard for quality 
undergraduate education. While relatively few undergraduates 
may experlencedirectlythejoysof liberal learning at thesecol leges, 
many, many more profit from the fact that large universities 
attempt, now more than ever, to replicate that experience. 1 n that 
way, therolethat liberal artscollegesplay in theprovislon of quality 
education in the liberal arts nationwide is far greater than that 
suggested by the number of students studying there. Should the 
liberal arts college becomemore marginalized within thescopeof 
higher education inthiscountry,thecosttotheentireeducational 
enterprisewould be staggering. 
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Note 

1. M ichad S. M cPherson and M orton Owen Schapiro, "The Future 
Economic Challenges for the Liberal Arts Colleges," Daedalus 128.1 
(1999): 47-75. 
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